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iHESE  are  serious  times.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  must  be 
made  to  increase — NOW.  Prices 
cannot  be  moved  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  until  the  supply  is  cut  down 
by  consumption.  The  need  is  im¬ 
perative.  Something  must  be  done. 

Something  is  being  done.  Something 
big  —  impressive  —  powerful.  The 
canners  of  the  country — through 
their  national  association — are 
about  to  launch  an  action-com¬ 
pelling  advertising  drive — under¬ 
written  by  the  principal  tin  plate 
manufacturers  and  can  companies. 
It  will  awaken  18,(X)0,0(X)  house¬ 
wives  of  America  to  the  economy, 
convenience,  wholesomeness  of  can¬ 
ned  foods.  It  creates  the  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speed  the  movement  of 
canned  foods  across  the  counter. 

November  7th  is  the  date  it  starts. 
On  that  day  the  first  full  page  ad¬ 


Arms 


vertisement  appears  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  The  second 
comes  November  21st.  From  then 
on,  an  inceasingly  forceful  cam¬ 
paign  in  five  national  magazines: 
Good  Housekeeping,  Delineator, 
McCall’s,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

But  remember  this — advertising 
alone  won’t  do  the  job.  It  never  has 
— it  never  will.  Hard  work  with  the 
trade  plus  advertising  will  do  the 
job — and  the  more  hard  work  the 
better  the  job  will  be. 

The  National  Canned  Food  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign  must  not  fail.  But 
it  can  fail  and  it  will  fail  unless  you 
and  every  canner  in  this  country 
get  into  the  firing  line  and  work  for 
success  with  all  the  merchandising 
resourcefulness  you’ve  got. 

You  and  you  alone  are  the  key¬ 


stone  of  this  campaign.  If  you  side 
step  the  job — the  responsibility  of 
work — the  job  and  the  work  won’t 
get  done.  What  will  happen  then  ? 
The  Canned  Food  Industry  will  not 
get  results — will  not  move  goods — 
will  not  lift  prices — will  not  bring 
back  the  proper  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Arouse  your  salesmen.  Arouse  your 
brokers.  Arouse  your  jobbers. 
Arouse  your  retailers.  Get  retail 
displays  of  canned  foods— retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  canned  foods— specials 
on  canned  foods.  Think  hard.  Work 
hard.  Muster  every  ounce  of  brain 
and  energy  at  your  command.  Tie 
up  with  this  campaign — merchan¬ 
dise  it — push  it — talk  it.  It  wont 
work  for  you  unless  you  work  for  it. 

The  National  Canned  Food  Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaign  must  not  fail. 


NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB... 

Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  lobeling  machines. 

“U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S"  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S"  on  your  lobel  requiremeets. 

Write  "U  S"  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


55  BEECH  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


98  N.  THIRD  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


439  CROSS  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


—  PLANTS 

OF  THE  ^ 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  orricc  > 

BALTIMORE  MO 


Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  ‘are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Dioition  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


1981 
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MODEL 

Judge  Syrupers 

By  using  the  Cutler  Method  of  applying  Con¬ 
centrated  Syrup  -  the  following  advantages 
are  gained,  over  present  system  of  making 
syrups  to  the  strength  or  degree  required 
per  grade: 

l»t.  Only  one  strength  of  syrup  is  made  -  this  simplifies  the  work 
of  the  syrup  maker. 

2nd.  Two  tanks  instead  of  many.  One  pipe  tosyruping  machines, 
instead  of  one  for  each  grade.  Reduces  cost  of  piping,  valves, 
leaks,  cleaning,  draining  and  sour  syrup,  etc. 

3rd.  Excess  concentrated  syrup  is  returned  to  supply  tank  by 
pump,  this  circulates  the  syrup,  mixing  same  and  keeps  it  at  uniform 
temperature  and  allows  use  of  60,  70  or  80  degree  syrup,  without 
crystallazation  or  clogging  of  pipes. 

At  end  of  run  -  syrup  is  drained  from  pipes  and  syrup  machines 
and  returned  to  supply  tank.  Pipes  and  machines  are  flushed  with 
hot  water  and  first  run  of  water,  which  contains  sugar,  is  run  into 
main  mixing  tank,  saving  this  sugar  at  no  cost  of  labor  in  cleaning 
up. 

The  concentrated  syrup  that  is  returned  from  syrupers,  never 
comes  in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  cans,  is  simply  the  over¬ 
flow  from  the  measuring  cups,  which  is  caught  in  the  syruper  bowl 
or  tank  and  returned  pure  as  it  left  supply  tank. 

There  are  no  fruit  juices  or  particals  of  fruit  in  the  syrup,  to 
sour  or  ferment.  60  deg.  syrup  keeps,  it  don’t  sour  like  lower  de¬ 
grees  of  syrup  will,  if  held  in  storage. 

4th.  By  measuring  the  amount  of  60  deg.  syrup  required  to  give  a 
certain  cut-out,  only  that  amovint  of  syrup  is  used  per  can  and  it 
stays  in  the  can  -  as  the  can  is  not  filled  full  enough  to  overflow  or 
tip  out  when  passing  thru  exhaust. 

The  ounces  of  60  deg.  per  can  gives  accurately  the  amount  of 
sugar  per  case  used,  so  you  know  your  sugar  cost  per  case  at  all 
times. 

5th.  As  fruit  varies  season  to  season  and  even  during  the  season, 
as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  required  to  maintain  a  uniform  cut-out, 
the  Cutler  Method  and  Judge  System  allows  instant  changes  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  -  by  putting  in  more  or  less  syrup  per  can. 

Thus  it  is  practical  to  reduce  for  Ripe  and  increase  for  Green 
fruit  -  tray  by  tray  or  get  different  cut-outs  -  instead  of  having  to 
mix  special  batches  of  syrup  and  special  pipes  to  convey  same  to 
syruping  machines.  As  only  one  strength  of  syrup  is  used  -  there 
is  no  loss  of  time  in  changing  from  one  grade  to  another,  as  is  the 
case  now,  by  emptying  the  bowl  and  valves  as  in  other  machines. 
This  gives  more  cans  per  day  per  line. 

6th.  The  Water  Adder  -  fills  the  cans  with  water  and  then  tips 
them,  t<»  give  desired  head  space.  The  heat  of  the  exhaust  and  of 
the  water  added  and  the  head  space  govern  the  inches  of  vacuum 
you  get. 

As  the  syrup  and  water  do  not  mix  -  until  after  the  cans  are 
sealed,  cooked  and  cooled,  there  is  practically  no  loss  of  sugar  when 
cans  are  properly  filled  and  tipped. 

Every  can  is  filled  uniformilly,  no  under  weights. 

7th.  As  the  Judge  Syrupers  are  designed  for  high  speed,  no  vib¬ 
ration,  automatic  thruout,  with  Safe-T-Clutch,  Never-Miss-Timer 
they  run  at  any  speed  per  minute,  with  no  jams,  waste  or  slack  or 
overfilled  cans.  The  Domes  over  cans  have  ample  clearance,  no 
mashed  fruit.  No  plugs  to  enter  cans.  No  Rubber  rings  to  wear. 
No  squirting  from  bad  flanges.  Steam  Jet  on  valves  and  bowl  pre¬ 
vents  valves  from  sticking.  Made  of  the  finest  bronze,  material  and 
workmanship. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches  and  Timers, 

P.O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


YOUR  INCREASED 
VALUES  REQUIRE 
INCREASED  FIRE 
INS URANCE 


Each  increase  in  the  amount  of  your 
insurance  means  an  increase  in  your 
share  of  the  saving  .... 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  -  your  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LET  us  FILL  YOUR  CAN- 
NING  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 


PEA  REGRADER 


Whether  you  are  canning  Peas,  Corn, 
Tomatoes,  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  meets  with  your  exact  require¬ 
ments.  Our  engineering  Dep’t.  will  work 
your  problems.  Write  us. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wit. 

pERUKrHtPMMI 

DcaNNlNG\#  MACHINERY 

CnSmfielMtorJICamifiete  CtmnIngPlaut 
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EST-y/^v^' -M\? 

Ihis  is  1^M/l 

ADVERTI  SING. 

. . .  Mr.  Cannerl 

Designed  to  selE  more  canned  foods  by  educating  the 
American  housewives  to  the  fundamental  facts  and  superi¬ 
ority  of  modern  canned  foods — high  vitamin  content — whole¬ 
someness — greater  convenience  and  economy. 

Approximately  100,000,000  appealing  and  educational  sales 
messages  will  appear,  starting  in  the  November  7tli  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  continuing  in  the  Post  and  five 
of  the  leading  women’s  publications. 

It’s  your  campaign — what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  It 
won’t  work  for  you  unleiss  you  work  with  it. 

You  can  only  get  your  share  of  this  new  business  that  will  be 
created,  by  actively  cooperating  and  tieing  in  your  avenues  of 
distribution  to  the  campaign  and  merchandising  your  products 
in  conjunction  with  it.- 

Start  today.  Discuss  its  benefits  and  advantages  with  every  one 
of  your  salesmen — line  up  your  brokers — your  jobbers — and 
your  retailers.  Obtain  your  local  retail  tie-in  advertising — make 
sure  you  get  every  possible  retail  display  of  your  canned  foods. 

Do  everything  that  you  can  to  lake  advantage  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  to  increase  your  sales. 


THE  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  ....  $4.00 

Foreign  ....  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  ....  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
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YOU  MUST  HELP — The  great  canned  foods  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  about  to  begin — ^will  begin 
with  a  full-page  blast  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  November  7th.  Details  of  this  big  move  are 
given  in  this  issue  on  another  page,  and  what  is  needed 
now  and  here  is  to  urge  you  to  thoroughly  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  subject  or  idea,  and  then  to  back  it 
up  with  ever.v  bit  of  energy  in  your  power.  There 
ought  to  be  no  need  to  urge  that,  because  the  effort  is 
to  help  yoUr  business,  to  sell  more  canned  foods  by  bet¬ 
ter  acquainting  the  consumers  with  them,  and  you 
share  in  this  as  much  as  anybody  else,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  your  campaign.  That  is  an  appeal  to  your  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  business  ability,  and  it  would  seem 
needs  only  be  mentioned  to  get  instant  whole-hearted 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  every  producer  of  canned 
foods,  every  jobber  of  them  and  of  every  retailer.  But 
there  is  another  reason :  that  of  gratitude  towards  the 
big-hearted  and  generous  persons  who  are  doing  this 
for  you,  and  paying  the  whole  bill. 

Most  of  you  will  clearly  recall  the  former  advertising 
campaign,  into  which  canners  and  machinery  men  sub¬ 
scribed  most  generously,  a  movement  fostered  and 
paid  for  by  the  industry  directly.  Now  that  the  bit¬ 
terness  from  its  failure  and  consequent  losses  has  been 
wiped  out  by  the  passage  of  time,  we  can  see  very 
clearly  that  it  was  entirely  too  premature;  that  the 
industry  was  then  in  no  way  ready  for  such  a  big  pub¬ 
lic  invitation,  and  that  it  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
because  the  goods  themselves  were  not  ready  to  meet 
close  inspection  in  most  instances.  If  it  has  taught 
one  lesson  it  will  have  been  worth  while,  that  the  mere 
expenditure  of  money  does  not  insure  advertising  suc¬ 
cess;  that  the  product  advertised  must  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  assure  public  approval  everywhere,  and 
then  that  the  story  be  told  so  that  it  reach  and  grip 
the  consumers.  The  first  effort  failed  in  all  these  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  after  pledging  the  money  many  failed  to  live 
up  to  their  promises,  the  goods  were  not  ready,  and 
the  story  was  not  well  told.  And  yet  the  money  spent 
was  not  a  total  loss;  in  fact,  it  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good,  how  great  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 


estimate.  But  of  this  you  can  be  sure:  it  made  a 
foundation  for  the  present  advertising  campaign 
which  will  insure  the  success  of  this  effort.  And  it 
brought  to  the  fore  the  great  canmakers,  tin-plate 
makers  and  others  who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  burden  and  cost  of  this  advertising  campaign, 
thus  relieving  the  canners  of  all  expense.  It  remains 
for  the  canners  merely  to  lend  support,  to  back  it  up 
with  the  kind  of  goods  needed,  and  with  the  sort  of 
local  personal  effort  which  will  knit  the  whole  country 
into  one  big  push. 

Ask  yourself  what  the  general  public  must  think  of 
any  canner  not  co-operating  fully  with  a  canned  foods 
advertising  campaign?  If  a  canner  is  not  interested 
who  should  be? 

*  Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  need 
to  improve  the  sale  of  canned  foods?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  need  more  than  a  better  market  for  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds?  Won’t  you  agree  that  anything 
that  will  help  increase  the  sale  of  canned  foods  would 
be  welcomed  right  now? 

Well,  that’s  the  object  of  this  effort:  to  increase  the 
use  and  sale  of  canned  foods,  yours  as  well  as  every 
other  canner’s!  Of  course  you  are  interested,  and  of 
course  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  help. 

This  campaign  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail.  That 
the  nearly  one  million  dollars  which  these  allied  in¬ 
terests  have  appropriated  to  cover  the  expenses  might 
be  wasted  because  of  the  lack  of  full  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  canners  is  unthinkable.  The  campaign 
has  been  placed  in  competent  hands,  and  that  part  of 
the  work  will  be  well  done,  you  may  rest  assured ;  but 
these  expert  advertisers  say: 

“It  is  vital  that  every  food  canner  in  this  coun¬ 
try  understand  the  significance  of  this  campaign 
and  get  back  of  it  with  all  the  brain  work  and  ef¬ 
fort  at  his  command,  otherwise  it  will  fail.  Ad¬ 
vertising  alone  won’t  do  the  job.  Merchandising 
resourcefulness  plus  advertising  will,  and  the 
more  hard  work  the  better  the  job  will  be  done.” 
Begin  to  think  about  this  and  to  plan,  and  to  plan 
carefully.  Take  care  of  your  own  little  neighborhood. 
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we  would  say  to  the  small  canner,  so  that  you  will 
know  that  every  consumer  within  that  radius  knows 
that  the  campaign  is  on,  and  knows  that  canned  foods 
are  good  to  eat.  Back  up  the  advertising  claims  with 
your  gooas;  give  them  the  proof  that  canned  foods 
are  dependable,  and  fine,  cheap  and  nutritious.  Work 
with  your  local  distributors  and  retailers,  and  show 
them  that  you  are  a  part  of  the  great  canned  foods 
industry  and  doing  your  part  in  the  campaign.  Let 
your  growers  know  what  is  being  done  to  help  sell  the 
crops  you  buy  from  them  in  cans,  tthow  them  that 
they,  too,  should  join  in  the  chorus  of  canned  foods, 
backing  them  up  by  advocating  their  heatlhfulness 
and  economy,  and  sateness  and  dependability.  Talk 
canned  foods  and  make  every  one  who  makes  money 
out  of  them  talk  canned  foods,  or  know  why  they  do 
not.  Make  the  wife  and  daughters  talk  canned  foods 
at  their  card  clubs  and  meetings  of  every  kind ;  arouse 
the  discussions  and  keep  them  going.  If  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  industry  did  that,  soon  every  moth¬ 
er’s  soul  on  earth  would  know  canned  foods  and  use 
them,  and  the  consumption  would  double. 

We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  as  time  goes  on,  as 
the  campaign  will  go  on  for  the  better  part  of  a  year; 
but  the  thing  is  to  get  into  swing  with  the  effort  and 
keep  it  going.  Think  about  it  now  and  get  busy. 

And  when  you  commence  that  you  will  quickly  re¬ 
alize  that  you  must  not  put  out  poor  quality  goods, 
goods  which  would  make  the  doubter  of  canned  foods 
convinced  that  he  is  right,  and  there  are  millions  of 
these.  There  is  the  one  great  difference  between  this 
effort  and  the  previous  one.  Then  there  were  more 
poor  goods  than  even  the  canners  realized:  there  were 
numerous  canners  who  thought  that  their  goods  were 
fine  when  as  a  fact  they  were  trash,  and  the  public 
soon  branded  them  as  such,  and  then  kept  away  from 
all  canned  foods.  Now  the  packs  have  been  immensely 
improved  as  a  whole,  and  the  reaction  ought  to  be 
good.  But  if  you  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  your 
goods  are  such  as  will  meet  the  entire  approval  of  the 
mass  of  consumers,  go  out  and  buy  some  well-known 
brands  that  sell  at  high  prices  and  cut  them  against 
your  own  goods,  and  know  where  you  stand.  Don’t 
just  go  on  the  assumption  that  yours  are  as  fine  as 
any.  You  have  been  at  cutting  l^es  where  you  were 
surprised  to  see  so  many  goods  so  much  better  than 
yours,  and  you  have  probably  stepped  up  your  quality 
and  are  ready,  but  be  sure.  Keep  the  questionable 
goods  out  of  sight,  and  if  you  get  into  this  fight  in  the 
right  way  you  will  soon  see  that  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  mark  such  low  grade  goods  as  “pure  and 
wholesome  but  low  grade,  good  for  soups  or  stewing.” 
Such  goods  are  wholesome  and  economic,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  competition  with  the 
better  goods.  You  can  see  that.  You  are  now  step¬ 
ping  before  the  public  and  inviting  inspection  and 
critical  examination.  You  recall  that  the  wedding 
guest  who  had  not  on  the  wedding  garments  was 
thrown  out  into  exterior  darkness.  You  cannot  ride 
personal  hobbies  here  any  more  than  he  could,  for  the 
consuming  public  is  the  judge,  and  a  critical,  impar¬ 
tial  judge.  It  will  be  lavish  with  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  and  drastic  in  its  condemnation  where  credit 
is  lacking.  So  for  the  fair  name  of  all  canned  foods, 
and  for  the  success  of  this  big  advertising  venture,  be 
careful  to  see  that  only  creditable  goods  are  on  show. 
Simple  honesty  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  in  this  case 
common  sense  dictates  it  as  well.  If  anyone  attempts 
to  debauch  this  effort  to  promote  the  sale  of  canned 


foods  by  trying  to  work  off  a  lot  of  trash,  we  hope  he 
gets  caught,  and  if  he  is  he  will  be  branded  for  all  time 
as  a  packer  of  trash.  You  are  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  stage  with  the  limelight  full  upon  you;  watch 
your  step. 

- « - 

Report  Peach  Control  Committee 

Report  Peach  Control  Committee — The  Cling  Peach 
Control  Committee,  of  which  Preston  McKinney  is 
secretary,  has  made  an  official  report  of  the  1931  pack 
of  cling  peaches,  as  follows:  “Lybrand,  Ross  &  Mont- 
gomer>%  our  certified  public  accountants,  have  com¬ 
piled  the  audit  of  the  individual  packs  of  cling  peaches 
made  by  all  canners  north  of  the  Tehachapi,  and  cer¬ 
tify  to  us  that  the  total  is  7,953,183  cases,  reduced  to 
a  No.  2V2  can  basis.  We  also  have  the  signed  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Southern  California  Canners  Association 
indicating  a  total  pack  on  the  No.  2V2  can  basis  of 
395,469  cases,  made  south  of  the  Tehachapi.  Thus,  the 
official  total  for  all  of  California  is  8,348,652  cases  on 
a  No.  21/2  basis. 

“Included  in  the  above  are  3,067.08  tons  of  fruit 
packed  directly  into  fruits  for  salad,  which,  on 
a  basis  of  46  cases  to  the  ton,  represent  141,109  cases. 
This  figure  also  has  been  audited  by  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery.  In  addition,  canners  report  that 
they  have  packed  302,470  cases  on  the  No.  21/0  basis 
(actually  in  No.  10  cans)  into  fruits  for  salad  stock 
for  later  manufacture  into  fruits  for  salad.  This  lat¬ 
ter  figure  has  not  been-  audited,  but  has  been  carefully 
compiled  and  is  regarded  by  us  as  accurate.  Thus, 
the  total  quantity  of  peaches  packed  for  fruits  for 
salad  was  443,579  cases. 

“Deducting  peaches  packed  directly  into  fruits  for 
salad  and  peaches  packed  into  salad  stock,  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  cling  peaches  packed,  to  be  sold  as 
canned  cling  peaches,  in  the  State  for  1931  was  7,905,- 
073  cases  on  the  No.  21/2  basis.” 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 


Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 

column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

November  10-11-12— Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual, 
with  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

November  19-20 — Indiana  Canners  Annual,  at  Hotel 
Claypool,  Indianapolis. 

December  1 — Michigan  Canners,  hotel  and  city  to  be 
named  later, 

December  8-9 — Ohio  Canners  Annual,  Deshler  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

December  10-11 — New  York  Canners,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester. 

December  15 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
towne,  York,  Pa. 

December  15-16 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  hotel  and 
city  to  be  named  later. 

December  16-17 — ^Tri-State  Packers,  Hotel  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ROGERS’ “E” 

PERFECTION. 

In  breeding  this  new  strain, 
we  had  certain  definite 
aims  in  mind: 

To  produce  a  strong  vine,  setting 
its  pods  well  up  from  the  ground, 
and  sufficiently  tall  to  stand  the 
natural  “shortening  up”  of  a  dry 
season,  while  at  the  same  time  one 
which  un-der  normal  growing  con¬ 
ditions  would  not  make  an  exces¬ 
sive  tonnage  to  pass  through  your 
viners;  with  all  this  we  were  striv¬ 
ing  for  maximum  yield  and  even¬ 
ness  of  maturity. 

The  result  is  before  you. 

Note  the  sturdy  28  inch  vine 

First  pods  16  inches  from  the 
ground. 

4  pairs  of  doubles  in  a  6  -  inch 
space. 

8  pods  ready  to  can  at  one  time. 

A  pea  that  you  will  like  to  pack 
and  your  farmers  will  like  to  grow. 

See  us  for  seed 
to  be  grown  in 

1932. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Breeders  &  Growers 

for  QUALITY  PACKERS. 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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Canned  Foods  Advertising  Begins 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  National  Advertising  campaign  for  canned  foods 
becomes  a  fact  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  November  7th  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  This  is  a  realization  of  preparations 
and  plans  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  industry  desired  first  to  secure  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  the  informative  labeling  of  substandard  can¬ 
ned  foods,  and  the  amendment  it  obtained  last  year  to 
the  Pure  Food  Law  is  now  being  made  effective 
through  the  promulgation  of  standards  under  the  Mc- 
Nary-Mapes  Law.  Thus  far  standards  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  six  kinds  of  products.  Both  canner  and 
consumer  needed  this  law  to  get  from  this  advertising 
its  greatest  possible  benefit. 

Purpose — The  advertising  will  be  fundamentally  ed¬ 
ucational  in  character,  designed  to  dispel  mistaken  no¬ 
tions  and  existing  prejudices  against  canned  foods  and 
against  the  tin  can  as  a  container  for  foods  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  various  aspects  of  the  safety,  vitamin  con¬ 
tent,  convenience  and  economy  of  the  industry’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  advertisements  will  combine  with  their  in¬ 
formation  an  appeal  to  the  consumer,  who  now,  more 
than  ever,  wants  to  buy  wisely  and  economically.  Thus 
the  campaign  is  expected  to  make  the  most  both  of 
present  conditions  and  the  enlarged  market  that  will 
result  from  better  and  wider  consumer  education. 

Mediums — ^The  first  advertisement  in  the  Post  will 
be  followed  by  full  pages  in  the  issues  of  November  21 
and  December  12.  In  the  January  numbers  of  leading 
women’s  magazines,  which  will  be  in  circulation  be¬ 
tween  Decem!>er  15th  and  20th,  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  will  appear.  Magazines  to  be  used  regularly  or 
at  intervals  during  the  coming  year  include ; 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Good 
Housekeeping,  McCall’s,  Women’s  Home  Companion, 
Delineator. 

The  use  of  the  Saturday  Evening,  Post  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bulletin  or  a 
broadcast  to  the  public  at  large,  to  the  women  who  read 
that  publication  in  particular,  to  the  canning  industry, 
to  food  brokers  and  wholesalers,  and  to  the  storekeep¬ 
ers  of  the  country. 

The  influential  wmen’s  magazines,  with  their  domes¬ 
tic  science  departments,  are  perfectly  suited  for  this 
advertising;  their  acceptance  by  food  advertisers  gen¬ 
erally  is  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  interest  In 
1930  food  advertisers  spent  67  per  cent  of  their  maga¬ 
zine  dollars  in  the  group  which  has  been  selected  In 
the  same  year  the  canned  foods  advertisers  put  70  per 
cent  of  their  magazine  expenditure  into  this  group. 
In  selecting  these  publications,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  a  continuous  sales  appeal  to  a  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  representative  and  influential  women 
readers.  The  women  of  the  type  to  which  we  are  ap¬ 
pealing  almost  invariably  exert  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live. 


From  the  standpoint  of  coverage  a  very  creditable 
job  is  accomplished.  The  primary  market  is  in  the 
cities,  and  as  the  scale  in  population  goes  down  the 
market  for  canned  food  diminishes ;  however,  the  small 
town  or  rural  market  is  by  no  means  ignored.  Five 
million  circulation  is  had  in  towns  of  under  10,000, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  largest  available  unit  of 
circulation  concentrating  in  the  small  town  and  rural 
field.  This  further  fact  is  also  pretty  well  established 
that  the  circulation  of  the  important  women’s  large 
magazines  in  the  small  towns  carries  more  significance 
and  attention  than  do  the  publications  which  are  pri- 
fiiarily  edited  for  and  circulated  in  the  small  centers  of 
population. 

Industry  Co-operation — The  industry  will  be  kept 
informed  as  to  the  program,  details  of  which  are  being 
worked  out  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  successive  advertisements  will  be  studied  thought¬ 
fully,  and  that  the  advertising  and  sales  efforts  of  in¬ 
dividual  canners  will  reflect  and  emphasize  the  more 
important  points  brought  out  in  the  industry’s  cam¬ 
paign,  which  will  be  devoted,  of  course,  to  canned  foods 
as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any  particular  commodities. 

Finance — Money  to  finance  this  action-compelling 
advertising  drive  has  been  made  available  through  the 
assistance  of  the  principal  tin  plate  manufacturers  and 
can  companies,  who  have  underwritten  an  advertising 
fund  to  take  care  of  the  campaign  as  planned. 

- * - 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STYLE  IN  PACKAGING 
By  Irma  Marohn,  Package  Stylist, 

Robert  Gair  Company. 

There  are  few  media  which  touch  the  market¬ 
ing  process  at  so  many  points  as  does  the  proper 
package.  Consider  for  a  moment  just  how  great 
a  number  of  the  commodities  that  find  their  way  into 
our  homes  and  offices  do  so  in  package  form.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  a  survey  of  just  one  field  of  package  users,  the 
Retail  Dry  Gk)ods  Group,  shows  that  the  department 
and  specialty  stores  of  this  country  alone  distribute 
almost  three  billion  packages  annually. 

Other  factors  which  contribute  to  the  importance  of 
good  packaging  are  the  rapid  pace  of  metropolitan  life, 
and  the  practically  self-service  merchandising  methods 
of  retail  and  chain  stores,  which  necessitate  that  the 
package  itself  serve  as  a  silent  and  persuasive  sales¬ 
man,  etching  its  message  unmistakably  into  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  fleetinor  moment  accorded  it  in  competition 
with  others.  Further,  the  congested  manner  of  living 
in  metropolitan  districts  demands  compactness,  con¬ 
venience  and  attractiveness  in  the  packaging  of  com¬ 
modities  which  were  formerly  bought  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities,  in  bulk,  and  stored  out  of  sight.  Because  we 
purchase  smaller  units  which  are  kept  conveniently  on 
hand  and  in  view  in  kitchenettes,  bathrooms  and  nur¬ 
series  we  want  a  reasonably  attractive  package  and 
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HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINES 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABLISHED  1880  •  INCORPORATED  1924 


AVARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


REVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  LIQUID 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 
I  PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
CRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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one  conveniently  shaped  so  that  it  can  be  readily  han¬ 
dled. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  to  serve  their  multitudi¬ 
nous  purposes  effectively  present-day  packages  must 
embody  the  ultimate  of  perfection  in  style.  This  brings 
up  the  question,  “Just  what  constitutes  style  in  pack¬ 
aging?”  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  one  package 
that  creates  a  desire  to  explore  its  contents  while  its 
next-door  neighbor  on  the  retail  shelf  suffers  oblivion  ? 

Briefly,  a  successfully  styled  package  must  acquit 
itself  satisfactorily  on  the  following  counts : 

1.  Shape.  Suitability  of  shape  to  contents;  distinc¬ 
tion;  convenience  of  shape  to  use;  convenience  of  size 
for  use,  not  too  high,  not  too  wide.  The  shape  may  be 
tricky  if  it  adds  utilitarian  advantages,  but  obvious 
trickiness  only  for  the  sake  of  being  clever  is  not 
enough.  Whatever  the  shape  it  must  pack  well,  with¬ 
out  waste  for  shipping,  and  should  be  economical  of 
paper  board  stock  and  production  cost. 

2.  Design.  Should  describe  the  contents  if  possible, 
and  strive  for  pleasing  simplicity  by  subordinating  the 
design  to  the  message  to  be  conveyed.  All  the  message 
that  is  really  needed  is  the  name  of  the  product,  if  it  is 
well-known,  or  if  the  name  is  not  sufficient  description, 
some  phrase  which  describes  the  contents,  plus  the 
manufacturer’s  name. 

In  general  the  tendency  today  is  away  from  the  use 
of  such  old-time  pictorial  favorites  as  a  picture  of  the 
factory,  no  matter  how  extensive  or  imposing,  or  of 
the  head  of  the  firm.  No  matter  how  alluring,  these  do 
not  lend  sufficient  appeal  or  buving  urge  to  warrant 
their  presence  on  the  package.  Unnecessarily  involved 
and  detailed  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  contents  are 
also  to  be  avoided,  since  by  their  very  length  they  de¬ 
feat  their  object. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  a  picture  of  the 
contents  is  a  distinctly  valuable  feature,  and  its  use  is 
good  packaging  practice.  In  the  case  of  a  cookie  pack¬ 
age,  for  example,  the  illustration  might  show  just  what 
assortment  the  contents  include ;  but  even  here  a  well- 
designed  box  will  eliminate  all  non-essential  details  to 
the  point  of  omitting  the  cookie  plate  or  tray,  so  that 
all  attention  is  focused  on  the  central  theme,  the 
cookies  themselves. 

Extreme  modernism  is  not  recommended  for  designs 
of  nationally  advertised  and  standardized  packages, 
since  such  designs  would  become  outmoded  too  soon. 
A  good  package  should  include  the  element  of  timeless¬ 
ness,  and  this  at  once  suggests  another  reason  for 
eliminating  any  picture  representation  that  could  be 
dated,  such  as  women’s  fashions.  Such  packages  be¬ 
come  obsolete  after  a  short  time  and  demand  constant 
revision. 

A  well-designed  box  will  tell  the  same  story  or  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  central  theme  on  the  front  and  back 
panels,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  two  side  panels  as  well. 
Package  identity  maintained  on  all  faces  avoids  confu- 
sion_  and  mistaken  identity.  In  devising  a  package 
family  tie-up  this  same  design  or  a  repetition  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  theme  may  be  carried  through  logically,  starting 
with  the  design  of  the  individual  package,  the  display 
container,  probably  a  display  stand  and  finally  the  cor¬ 
rugated  or  fiber  shipping  case. 

3.  Typography.  The  lettering  should  be  simple.  The 
use  of  distinctive,  but  not  freakish,  identifying  letter¬ 
ing  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  design  and  character 
of  the  contents  is  a  requisite. 
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Lettering  must  be  visible  at  a  reasonable  distance 
and  be  completely  legible. 

Interlocking  letters,  scrolls  and  the  use  of  too  many 
type  faces  detract  from  legibility  and  simplicity. 

In  the  interest  of  legibility  and  easy  visibility  at  a 
distance  it  is  best  to  avoid  superimposing  lettering  on  a 
background  of  more  than  one  color,  as,  for  instance, 
white  lettering  on  a  field  of  color,  half  of  which  is  blue 
and  half  red.  This  interferes  with  easy  reading. 

When  it  is  unavoidable  to  include  a  large  amount  of 
text  on  the  face  of  the  carton,  additional  subordination 
beyond  varying  the  size  of  the  type  may  be  facilitated 
by  varying  the  color.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
carton  developed  in  two  shades  of  blue,  whereas  maxi¬ 
mum  visability  for  the  name  is  achieved  by  stopping 
this  out  in  white  on  a  field  of  dark  blue,  the  subordi¬ 
nate  message  and  the  firm  name  may  be  transmitted  in 
light  blue,  the  white  still  retaining  effectiveness  with¬ 
out  detracting  attention  from  the  central  theme. 

4.  Color.  Full  realization  of  the  value  of  color  has 
come  only  in  comparatively  recent  years,  especially  in 
the  application  of  color  in  the  home.  Introduction  of 
cheerful  and  gay  colors  in  kitchens  and  bathrooms  and 
other  parts  of  the  home  has  given  a  new  impetus  to 
the  use  of  color  for  packages.  This  new  freshness  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  appearance  of  modern  success¬ 
ful  packages,  and  lends  to  these  modern  commodities  a 
harmonious  decorative  note. 

Color  should  be  appropriate  and  indicate  the  contents 
of  the  package  if  possible.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  for 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  JaA.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 
Pulp  &  Catsup  Analysis 

Tomatoes  Graded  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
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ROBINS-BECKETJ  DOUBLE  CAN  CLEANER 


ROBINS  RETORT  j 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Prendent 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Write  for  catalog 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vice-Pretident 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Pudlished  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Adhesive  Specialists 


If  you  have  any  unusually  different  problems  in  connection  with  labeling 
or  sealing,  consult  our  specialists.  They  will  recommend  the  best  adhesive  for  the  purpose, 
or  compound  one  especially  suited  to  your  needs. 

Types  and  grades  suited  to  all  operations  in  the  canning  industry — for  tin,  glass,  fibreboard, 
etc.  Ask  for  details,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co. 

Adh^^Sv.  - Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturmrt  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  out 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  at  once  jot  PA  TENTED 

OUT  prices  and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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example,  brown  and  its  variants  are  accepted  as  char¬ 
acteristic  colors  that  our  minds  register  at  the  thought 
of  coffee,  and  it  is  well  to  conform  to  this  mental  sug¬ 
gestion  in  devising  a  coffee  package.  If  you  think  of 
it  you  will  recall  that  most  of  the  successful  coffee 
packages  have  followed  this  tradition.  The  same  gen¬ 
eral  rule  applies  for  many  other  products  as  well. 

As  regards  the  tone  of  the  color  used,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  where  100  riveting  machines  are  ope¬ 
rating  in  the  same  pitch  or  the  same  rhythm  the  101st 
will  not  be  heard  above  the  clamor  unless  a  different 
pitch  or  rhythm  is  used. 

On  the  same  principle  the  use  of  unusual  and  more 
subtle  background  colors  will  achieve  attention  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  orthodox  reds,  yellows  and  blues.  Sini- 
ilarly,  in  designing  display  containers  wherein  the  indi¬ 
vidual  carton  is  of  great  vividness  the  use  of  a  cool 
natural  color  such  as  grey  beige  or  grey  green  will  be 
useful  in  providing  contrast. 

The  first  step  in  designing  a  new  package  is  to  sur- 
vev  the  field  of  packages  with  which  the  new  container 
will  be  called  on  to  compete.  The  character  of  the 
colors  which  are  vying  with  it  for  attention  must  be 
noted.  The  new  package  should  predominate  in  its 
field. 

- * - 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  CANNERIES  SEEK  TO  WREST 

HOME  MARKET  FROM  AMERICAN  FACTORS 

AMERICAN  fruit  canning  interests,  who  long  have 
found  one  of  their  best  markets  in  Great  Britain, 

^  are  viewing  the  expansion  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  in  that  country  with  increased  alarm  as  production 
there  threatens  to  make  serious  inroads  into  markets 
formerlv  dominated  bv  American  packers. 

The  financial  crisis  in  Great  Britain,  which  resulted 
in  that  countrv  renouncing,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
gold  standard  last  week,  will  enable  British  canners  to 
compete  with  American  packers  on  an  extremely  fa¬ 
vorable  basis,  in  view  of  the  depreciated  value  of  ster¬ 
ling.  This  is  expected  to  enable  British  canners  to  un¬ 
dersell  American  interests  bv  approximately  15  per 
cent  in  the  European  markets. 

While  production  has  not  reached  anywhere  near  the 
market  demand  as  yet.  output  of  some  products  has 
increased  to  a  point  where  it  is  threatening  to  make 
serious  inroads  upon  American  markets. 

A  few  years  ago  the  British  canning  industry  was 
virtually  non-existent.  But  two  years  back  only  five 
firms  were  engaged  in  fruit  or  vegetable  packing.  Now 
there  are  40  canneries,  employing  approximately  12,- 
000  workers,  exclusive  of  pickers  and  sorters. 


The  almost  overnight  success  of  the  British  canning 
industry  has  greatly  stimulated  activity  in  related  in¬ 
dustries.  Tin-plate  manufacturers  in  the  Empire  Isle 
have  profited  as  have  other  manufacturers  of  products 
used  in  canning  and  shipping  canned  food’  products. 

Cardiff  city  officials  are  planning  to  turn  the  increase 
in  canners  activity  to  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
employment  problem  in  that  city.  Some  sort  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  to  stimulate  expansion  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  is  likely  to  be  asked,  with  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  offsetting  any  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Government. 

The  Metal  Box  Company,  in  which  the  Continental 
Can  Company  holds  a  substantial  stock  interest,  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  factory  in  Worcester  which  has  an  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  100,000,000  containers.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  holds  a  large  stock  interest  in  the 
British  Can  Company,  which  is  the  other  leading  can 
manufacturing  company  in.  Great  Britain. 

Expansion  of  the  canning  industry,  according  to 
British  trade  circles,  will  not  only  result  in  supplying 
the  home  market  with  canned  articles  formerly  pur¬ 
chased  from  American  canners,  but  will  also  furnish 
an  important  new  market  to  British  farmers. 

The  possible  reaction  on  American  packing  interests 
from  the  expansion  of  Great  Britain’s  canning  industry 
may  be  readily  estimated  from  the  export  figures  of 
California,  which  show  that  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
Germany,  is  the  largest  export  consumer  of  California 
fruit. 

In  1930  the  United  Kingdom  paid  California  export¬ 
ers  of  canned  apricots,  $1,962,263;  canned  cherries, 
$24,142;  canned  peaches,  $5,347,000;  prunes,  $84,419; 
pears,  $3,506,000;  pineapples,  $682,000;  mixed  canned 
fruits  for  salad,  $4,432,316,  and  fruit  preparations, 
$264,772. 

Considering  these  figures,  the  importance  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  canned  fruit  market  to  American  canners  is  easily 
recognized.  The  aim  of  the  British  canning  industry 
to  reclaim  this  valuable  market,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
from  the  California  packers  presents  a  serious  threat 
to  American  supremacy  in  the  England  canned  fruits 
markets. 

The  uniform  high-grade  quality  of  the  California 
product  has  resulted  in  it  being  the  favorite  with  the 
consumer,  not  only  in  the  English  market,  but  also 
throught  the  Continent,  however,  American  canners 
point  out. 

It  is  readily  conceded  by  the  British  canners  that 
this  popularity  of  American  brands  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  aid  in  holding  the  market  for  some  time,  even 
against  home  competition. 
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Keeping  Control 

T7 ^HAT  a  tough  break  it  is  when  any  unit  in  a 
production  line  gets  beyond  control. 

Imagine  the  mess  you’d  be  in  with  your  filler 
or  your  closing  machine  if  they  didn’t  keep  absolute 
control  of  the  cans  in — and  thru — and  out. 

So  it  is  with  husking  and  huskers.  Early  in  our 
husker  building  experience  we  learned  a  vital  lesson — 
that  to  get  uniformly  good  husking — constant  produc¬ 
tion  without  stopping  to  remove  clogs — the  ears  of 
com  must  be  continually  under  control — into  and  thm 
and  out  of  the  husker.. 

Which  is  the  reason  there  has  never  been  a  Peerless 
Husker  that  relied  on  chance  or  gravity  in  any  way. 
They  have  always  had  a  forced  feed  and  a  forced  dis¬ 
charge — thorough  control  of  the  ears  all  the  way  thru 
— just  one  reason  why  nine  of  every  ten  huskers  now 
in  use  are  Peerless. 

Controlled  husking  has  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
Peerless  Super  Husker.  Controlled  feed — controlled 
discharge — and  now  actually  a  controlled  husking 
operation,  for  in  the  Super  an  almost  human  Geneva 
Gear  arrangement  stops  and  holds  each  ear  of  com 
first  in  contact  with  one  pair  of  roils  then  with  an¬ 
other.  Thus,  a  quality  of  husking  attainable  in  no 
other  machine  has  been  made  possible  by  this  new, 
truly  SUPER  husker  made  by  Peerless. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information  and  a  proposal 
on  exchanging  your  present  huskers.  Just  state  their 
make,  age  and  number. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Peerless  Super  Husker 

Showing  the  “Almost  human  Geneva  Gear”  that 
makes  “Controlled  Husking”  possible 


Let  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
take  all  your  troubles  off  your 
hands. 

The  Hydro  Geared  Grader  is 
fool  proof.  Just  start  it  in  the 
morning  and  know  that  it  will 
grade  your  peas  accurately, 
with  no  further  attention  all 
day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of 
many  satisfied  users,  and  you 
can  ask  THEM. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


^Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  canners  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


Fire  Destroys  Hugh  W.  Baugh  Cannery — Fire  of 
undetermined  origin  destroyed  the  Hugh  Baugh  can¬ 
ning  factory  and  warehouse  at  Clarksville,  0.,  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  October  3rd,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
$70,000.  The  plant  w^as  one  of  the  oldest  in  Clinton 
county.  More  than  15,000  cases  of  corn  were  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  blaze  started  in  the  warehouse,  where  about  10 
men  and  women  had  been  working  labeling  corn.  The 
workers  left  the  warehouse  about  4  P.  M.,  and  the 
smoke  was  seen  pouring  from  the  roof  of  the  building 
a  short  time  later. 

The  flames  had  gained  considerable  headway  and  the 
stream  of  water  obtained  with  the  small  pumping  out¬ 
fit  of  Clarksville  could  not  check  their  spread.  The  fire 
ate  its  way  to  the  building  which  housed  the  canning 
machinery  and  the  old  frame  structure  was  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  A  grain  elevator  nearby  was  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  flames. 

Most  of  the  corn  lost  in  the  blaze  was  this  year’s 
pack,  and  was  being  labeled  and  prepared  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance. 

Warsaw  Cannery  Burns — The  Warsaw,  Ill.,  branch  of 
the  Keokuk  Canning  Company  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  which  was  discovered  in  the  plant  Sunday 
morning,  September  27th.  Not  only  was  the  building 
gutted  by  flames,  but  all  the  pack  for  this  year  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  blaze.  The  plant  w’as  located  in  a  brick 
structure  and  covered  considerable  area. 

The  company  was  at  the  height  of  the  canning  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  the  loss  of  both  the  plant  and  the  pack  is 
serious.  Cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  determined. 
The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

George  W.  Moore  Company  Joins  Link-Belt — The 
merger  of  the  George  W.  Moore  Company,  of  Chicago, 
with  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Link- 
Belt  Company,  is  announced  by  Alfred  Kauffman, 
president  Link-Belt  Company.  The  combined  units 
are  to  be  known  as  the  Caldwell-Moore  Division,  Link- 
Belt  Company. 

Mr.  Max  H.  Hurd,  formerly  president  of  the  George 
W.  Moore  Company,  becomes  a  vice-president  of  the 
Link-Belt  Company,  in  charge  of  the  Caldwell-Moore 
operations.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  2410  W.  18th 
street,  Chicago. 

Thus  the  facilities  of  two  well-known  manufacturers 
of  similar  lines  of  conveying  equipment  are  consoli¬ 
dated  in  the  interest  of  better  service  to  the  jobber  and 
consumer,  and  Link-Belt  Company  acquires  an  entirely 
new  line  of  manufacture,  Salem  Elevator  Buckets,  an 
important  specialty  of  the  Moore  Company. 

Mr.  Kaufman  states :  “There  will  be  no  modification 
of  the  policies  of  the  two  companies,  and  no  change  in 
the  diversity  and  character  of  products.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  that  customers  shall  freely  avail  themselves  of 


the  facilities  of  both  companies  at  any  time.  The 
Moore  line  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  It  is  well  made, 
it  fits  into  the  Link-Belt  line  of  products  without  apol¬ 
ogy,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it  into  the  Link-Belt 
family.” 

Will  Return  Shortly — Karl  IJolbach,  for  years  with 
Haas  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
is  expected  home  shortly,  following  a  six  months’  tour 
of  Europe. 

Visitor — John  Magee,  of  New  York,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  the  interests  of  John 
Magee  &  Co.,  a  concern  specializing  in  the  importation 
and  repacking  of  Spanish  olives.  The  line  is  handled 
in  this  territory  by  the  Lang  &  Stroh  Co.,  brokers. 

Offers  Resignation — George  M.  Rolph  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  president  of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd.,  whose  re¬ 
finery  at  Crockett,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  He  retires  after  25  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 

Incorporated — The  Klamath  Salmon  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  at  Requa,  Cal.,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $25,000,  by  D.  J.  Wilson,  J.  G.  McDonald  and 
George  Martenson. 

Enters  Brokerage  Business — The  announcement  has 
been  made  that  Clyde  Le  Barron,  until  recently  with 
the  Roy  C.  Powers  Company,  445  Drumm  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  arranged  to  enter  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account.  He  will  specialize  in  food 
lines. 

Nevada  After  Brand  Name — A  movement  has  been 
launched  to  adopt  a  brand  name  for  all  Nevada  co-op¬ 
eratively  grown  farm  products  of  top  quality.  The 
Nevada  Honey  Producers  Association  is  backing  the 
movement  and  the  brand  proposed  is  the  Diamond 
“N.” 

Open  Branch  Offices — The  W.  W.  Saint  Co.,  40  Spear 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  opened  branch  broker¬ 
age  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Portland. 

Joins  Louis  T.  Snow — L.  B.  Morton,  at  one  time 
buyer  for  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Kockos  Bros., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  more  recently  buyer  for  the 
Pon  Honor  Stores  in  the  suburban  city  of  Oakland,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Louis  T.  Snow  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Change  in  Name — The  Three  Brothers  Preserving 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  succeeded  the  Three 
Brothers  Fruit  and  Syrup  Co.,  manufacturers  of  jam, 
jelly  and  syrup. 

Fish  Cannery  Burns — The  fish  packing  plant  of  the 
Trinity  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  located  on  Three 
Saints  Bay,  was  burned  with  a  loss  of  $40,000.  It  will 
be  rebuilt. 
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FORWARD ! 


OETWEEN  October  19th  andNovem- 
^  ber  25th  America  will  feel  the  thrill  of 
a  great  spiritual  experience.  In  those  few 
weeks  millions  of  dollars  will  be  raised  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  fear  of  cold  and  hunger  will  be  banish¬ 
ed  from  the  hearts  of  thousands. 

Be  sure  that  you  do  your  part.  Give 
to  the  funds  that  will  be  raised  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Give  liberally. 

And  know  that  your  gift  will  bless 
yourself.  It  will  lift  your  own  spirit.  More 
than  anything  else  you  can  do,  it  will  help  to 
end  the  depression  and  lay  the  firm  found¬ 
ation  for  better  times. 

The  President' s  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief 

Walter  S.  Gifford 

Director 

Committee  on  Mobilization  of  Relief  Resources 

Owen  D.  Young 

Chairman 


The  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian.  Its  puiposeisto  aid  local  welfare  and 
relief  agencies  everywhere  to  provide  for  local  needs.  All  facilities  for  the  nation-wide  program,  including  this  advertisement, 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Committee  without  cost. 
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USE  OF  TOMATO  RESIDUES  IN  MAKING 
PULP  PROHIBITED 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  called  the 
Association’s  attention  to  an  apparent  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  some  canners  that, 
in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice  and  tomato  pulp, 
wet  residue  from  the  light  pressing  of  whole  tomatoes 
for  the  extraction  of  tomato  juice  may  not  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  whole  tomato  pulp  or  other  whole 
tomato  products. 

Some  canners  who  make  both  tomato  pulp  and  to¬ 
mato  juice  sort  out  the  best  tomatoes  for  the  juice  line. 
These  are  put  through  a  cyclone  or  press,  which  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  give  a  comparatively  light  pressure  on  the 
tomatoes.  The  solid  portion  from  this  press  retains  a 
considerable  amount  of  liquid,  and  this  residue  is  some¬ 
times  added  to  the  tomatoes  going  into  the  pulp  line 
cyclone. 

The  thin  juice  that  comes  out  of  whole  tomatoes 
with  light  pressure  is  different  from  the  thicker  juice 
that  is  removed  with  greater  pressure.  The  depart¬ 
ment  holds  that  such  residue  from  the  light  pressing 
of  tomatoes  has  had  a  valuable  constituent  removed, 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product,  and  as  such  it 
may  not  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  whole  tomato 
pulp.  The  department  states  that  this  is  in  line  with 
the  position  it  has  always  maintained  regarding  tomato 
products  that  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  material 
other  than  whole  tomatoes. 


VACUUM  PACKING  PINEAPPLES 
By  American  Housewife’s  Bureau. 

A  BIG  improvement,  which  means  better  pineapple, 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineai^ole 
Company  into  their  method  of  canning  this  lus¬ 
cious  fruit.  This  improvement  in  processing  consists 
of  the  complete  elimination  of  the  old  exhaust  boxes, 
from  which  not  only  steam,  but  a  considerable  part  of 
the  fruit’s  flavor  and  aroma,  escaped,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  full  equipment  of  new  vacuum  sealing  ma¬ 
chines. 

This  means  that  all  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  is  now  sealed  in.  The  cans  come  cold  to  the  new 
seaming  machines,  which  seal  every  can  in  a  vacuum. 
Their  contents  have  not  been  previously  heated  nor 
have  they  come  in  contact  with  steam,  so  there  has 
been  nothing  to  cause  any  loss  of  flavor  or  aroma  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sealed. 

The  result  is  a  far  superior  product,  canned  pine¬ 
apple  for  which  this  company  claims  that,  for  fresh 
natural  flavor  and  delicacy,  it  has  never  been- equaled 
before.  The  company’s  cannery  in  Honolulu  is  the 
largest  fruit  cannery  in  the  world.  It  is  now  also  the 
only  fruit  cannery  in  existence  entirely  equipped  to 
seal  every  one  of  its  cans  under  vacuum.  And  that  is 
why  its  product  now  retains  all,  not  part,  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  fresh  fruit. 

Under  this  new  method  of  processing,  as  soon  as  the 
pineapple  is  placed  in  the  cans  they  pass  through  the 
pre-vacuumizer,  which  breaks  down  the  air  cells  of  the 
fruit,  gives  it  a  more  uniform  color  and  insures  its 
thorough  permeation  by  the  delicious,  rich  syrup  of 
cane  sugar  and  pineapple  juice.  Then  comes  the  new¬ 
est  thing  in  the  way  of  a  syruper,  and  finally  the  new 
seaming  machines,  which  seal  every  can  in  a  vacuum. 

Under  the  old  method  of  processing  a  vacuum  was 


obtained,  after  passing  the  cans  through  the  pre- 
vacuumizer,  by  preheating  them  in  the  exhaust  box, 
the  cans  passing  through  immersed  in  live  steam.  To 
this  process  was  due  the  destruction  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  delicious  flavor  and  delicate  aroma  of  the 
fresh  pineapple,  which  is  now  all  retained. 

For  this  complete  new  equipment  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company’s  cannery,  the  only  complete  one  of 
its  kind,  means  not  only  a  cleaner,  cooler  cannery,  but 
that  the  filled  cans  of  cool,  fresh  fruit  are  immediately 
sealed  under  high  vacuum  and  then  passed  directly  to 
the  cooker.  Owing  to  this  new  process,,  pineapple  can¬ 
ned  by  this  company  now  tastes  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  the  article  continues. 

- 4 - 

EFFICIENT  SHORT-CENTER  DRIVES 

I M  Short-Center  Drives”  is  the  name  of  a  new 
y/  148-page  belt  treatise  compiled  by  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Research  Staff  of  E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  an  entirely  new  treatment  of 
efiicient  short  center  drives.  The  book  contains  charts, 
tables  and  engineering  data  on  5,000  standard  Vim 
Efficieniy  Drives,  ranging  from  5  to  100  h.  p.  The  book 
is  built  entirely  around  Vim  special  mineral  tanned 
leather  belting,  which  is  well  known  among  most  belt 
users  as  being  the  world’s  most  efficient  belt. 

This  book  was  originally  published  for  use  by 
Houghton’s  technical  field  men,  to  assist  them  in  dis¬ 
cussing  and  working  out  transmission  problems  with 
engineers,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  for  general  distri¬ 
bution,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  preparing  the  data  and 
calculations,  as  well  as  printing.  Copies  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  a  Houghton  distributor  to  executives  and  en¬ 
gineers  directly  interested  in  transmission,  who  will 
send  in  their  requests  in  writing  on  the  letter  head  of 
the  concern  or  individual. 

- - 

THE  TRI-STATE  CONVENTION 

THE  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  will  be  held 
at  the  I^rd  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  16th  and  17th. 
This  Convention  will  be  of  more  than  usual  interest,  as 
it  marks  the  closing  of  the  first  few  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  McNary-Mapes  standards,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  canners  in  having  their  pack  officially 
graded  by  the  Government,  and  also  quite  a  wide  trial 
by  the  Tri-State  canners  in  buying  tomatoes  on  the 
basis  of  U.  S.  grades. 

All  of  these  features  will  be  fully  discussed  both  by 
Government  officials  from  Washington  and  by  the  can¬ 
ners. 

The  dinner  and  entertainment  tendered  by  members 
of  the  allied  industry  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  the  16th 


California  Retailers  Meet — The  twenty-second  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  California  Retail  Grocers  and 
Merchants  Association  was  held  at  Los  Angeles  late 
in  September.  Edward  Bergquist,  of  Sacramento,  was 
elected  president;  George  W.  Linder,  Tulare;  H.  H. 
Sack,  Oakland,  and  W.  G.  Buchanan,  Pittsburgh,  vice- 
presidents,  and  P.  H.  Warden,  San  Rafael,  treasurer. 
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Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


•III!  imv 
•  ■III  iii»\ 


MADE  BY 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zasirow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates  Standard  3.  4  & 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other  5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 

sizes. 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


steam  Boxes 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  niade  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  tedeen  apiart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  / 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company  wRtTE  rSif 

La  Porte,  Indiana 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUIT 
FROM  AUSTRALIA  TO  CANADA 

The  following  information  has  been  abstracted 
from  an  article  contained  in  the  September  1  issue 
of  the  “Sydney  Morning  Herald,”  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  American  Trade 
Commissioner  E.  C,  Squire,  at  Sydney,  Australia: 

“Cargo  to  the  value  of  £250,000  (about  $1,200,000) 
will  ^  carried  by  the  freighter  Canadian  C!onstructor 
when  she  leaves  Brisbane  on  her  ‘goodwill’  voyage  to 
Canada.  In  addition  to  large  consignments  of  regular 
lines  of  cargo,  many  sample  shipments  will  be  made,  in 
order  to  test  the  possibility  of  capturing  previously  un¬ 
exploited  markets.  A  return  voyage  will  be  made  by 
the  same  vessel  with  a  similar  cargo  of  Canadian  goods. 

“The  Canadian  Constructor  left  Melbourne  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1  with  the  Victorian  and  South  Australian  con¬ 
signments  on  board.  Cargo  from  Victoria  included 
67,240  cases  of  dried  fruit  and  43,000  cases  of  canned 
fruit.  In  addition  10,000  cases  of  dried  fruit  from 
South  Australia  were  loaded.  At  Sydney  the  vessel 
will  take  aboard  43,000  cases  of  canned  fruit. 

“The  State  Treasurer  (Mr.  Barnes)  announced  that 
the  Government  would  guarantee  an  overdraft  of  £20,- 
000  (about  $97,000)  with  the  Commonwealth  Bank  to 
enable  shipments  of  canned  pineapples  to  be  made  to 
Canada.” 

- ^ - 

WINNERS  IN  SUGAR'  CORN  CLUB 

WA.  SHAFFER,  Germantown,  with  a  yield  of 
4.5  tons  to  the  acre,  was  first ;  Harry  II.  Fra- 
•  ley,  Derwood,  with  4.2  tons,  was  second; 
Pleasant  Hills  Farm,  (Germantown,  with  3.4  tons,  was 
third;  Howard  N.  Curtis,  Gaithersburg,  with  3.2  ton’, 
was  fourth,  and  John  W.  Fraley,  Derwood,  with  3  tons, 
was  fifth  in  the  sweet  com  contest,  which  was  held  this 
year  in  Montgomery  county,  according  to  a  statement 
by  T.  D.  Holder,  specialist  in  canning  crops  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service.  Prizes 
were  $40,  $30,  $15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  contest  was 
sponsored  by  Thomas  &  Co.,  com  canners. 

The  object  of  the  contest  was  to  stimulate  interest 
in  efficient  methods  of  production  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes.  Growers 
enrolled  were  required  to  grow  and  deliver  com  of  an 
approved  canning  variety. 

A  summary  of  the  production  methods  used  by  the 
five  highest  growers  shows  that  the  best  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  were  followed,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
a  fertile  soil  and  manure  were  used. 

Commercial  fertilizers  were  applied  by  four  of  the 
five  growers,  the  analysis  most  commonly  used  being 
either  4-12-4  or  2-12-6.  From  150  to  400  pounds  of 
fertilizer  were  applied  to  the  acre. 

The  planting  distance  used  by  the  majority  of  the 
growers  were  three  and  one-half  by  three  and  one- 
half  feet,  shocked,  and  each  hill  thinned  to  two  or 
three  stalks.  The  corn  was  not  suckered  and  two  har¬ 
vestings  were  made. 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Double  Seamers 
Nos.  12'A  and  12-B 
Seam  and  Curl  in  one  operation 

These  semi-automatic  double  seamers 
are  ideal  for  general  line  work.  A  new  de¬ 
sign  of  double  seamer.  Simple  and  strong 
in  construction — positive,  uniform  and 
speedy  in  operation.  They  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  curl  top  edge  of  body  and  dou¬ 
ble  seam  the  bottom  simultaneously. 

Handy  machines  in  any  can  shop’s 
capacity:  No.  12-A,  1  to  7"  diameter  x 
H"  to  17"  high;  No.  12-B,  4"  to 
diameter  x  to  17"  high. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

/  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
oalea  Uffices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


A 

National 

Service 

Localized 


This  is  one  of  the  big  advan¬ 
tages  to  you  in  the  H  &  D 
organization  with  its  eleven  box  making  plants 
in  the  canning  belt.  One  of  these  plants  is 
near  you,  ready  to  furnish  prompt  and  complete 
service  on  your  requirements  in  corrugated 
fibre  shipping  boxes. 


Write  for  price  list  and  samples 


THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  o^SHIPPING  BOXES 
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And  Now  The  Buyers 


BINCE  its  inception  in  1916  practically  all  canners  have 
used  the  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry  for  the  complete 
statistical  data  it  contains:  laws  (including  Mapes  Standards), 
score  card  grading  methods,  cut  out  weights,  label  weights, 
hox  specifications,  association  officers  and  data.  Where  to  Buy 
supplies  etc,  all  published  under  one  cover. 

Some  of  the  larger  canners  use  many  copies - 

and  now  The  Buyers, 

On  July 20th,  1931  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  ordered 
SO  Copies. 

Sept.  2Sth  Kroger  Groc.  &  Baking  Co.  ordered  2  addi¬ 
tional  copies. 

On  Sept.  28  th  Sprague  Warner  &  Co.  write,  **  Will  you 
kindly  send  to  us,  addressed  to  C.  E.  Wilcox,  in  our 
care,  six  copies  of  The  Almanac  oj  The  Canning  Indus¬ 
try— 1931** 

The  Almanac  Works  All  the  Year!! 

Machinery  and  Supply  Men — You  don’t  have  to  be  adver¬ 
tising-minded  to  grasp  the  quality  of  this  “Blue  Book”  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Be  sure  to  include  The  Almanac  in  your  plans. 
Order  space  now. 

And  Canners:  With  the  jobbers  and  chains  using  the 
Almanac  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  its  the  only  place  to  display 
your  brands  or  to  invite  inquires.  We  say  only  because  it  is  hard  to 
get  any  jobber  to  read  but  they  do  want  facts.  Send  in  your  order 
for  space  today.  Select  a  good  location  in  the  1932  Almanac. 

THE  ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Supreme  Court  Refuses  to  Pass  on  Mississippi  Chain  Store  Tax — Hear  Arguments  on  North 
Carolina  Measure — Harvard  Chain  Store  Report  Scored  at  Grocery  Group  Conference — 

Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Association’s  Secretary  Resigns;  Association  Asks  Price 
Guarantee. 


SUPREME  Court  Refuses  to  Pass  on  Mississippi  Chain  Store 
Tax;  Hears  Arguments  on  North  Carolina  Measure — The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Mississippi  chain  store  tax,  raised  in 
the  case  of  George  T.  Mitchell  et  al.  v.  Penny  Stores,  Inc.,  on  the 
ground  that  the  case  came  to  the  court  on  a  record  that  did  not 
justify  a  decision  on  the  merits.  This  oral  decision  of  the  courts 
was  encouraged  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  shortly  after  argu¬ 
ments  by  the  State  began. 

Three  judges  sitting  as  a  statutory  court  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  district  of  Mississippi  had  pre¬ 
viously  issued  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining  the  State  of 
Mississippi  from  enforcing  the  bill.  To  the  bill  of  complaint 
which  had  been  filed  in  the  statutory  court  no  plea  or  demurrer 
was  filed  by  the  State. 

Soon  aftej»  W.  L.  Guce,  attorney  for  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
began  his  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  court  ques¬ 
tioned  him  on  whether  or  not  the  statutory  court  in  issuing  the 
preliminary  injunction  had  actually  passed  on  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  statute,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  pass  on  the  merits.  Following  these  questions,  the 
court,  through  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  announced  that  it  felt  that 
it  could  not  decide  the  case  on  the  merits,  in  view  of  the  record 
which  was  before  it. 

North  Carolina  Case — Stating  that  “if  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  the  law  as  unjust  discrimination  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  see  why  owners  of  two  or  more  stores  in  North  Carolina  should 
not  invoke  it,”  John  W.  Davis,  counsel  for  the  chain  store  inter¬ 
ests  attacking  fhe  constitutionality  of  the  North  Carolina  chain 
store  tax  measure,  said  in  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Attorney  General  Dennis  F.  Brummitt  declared  in  support  of 
the  law  that  “the  State  has  the  right  to  tax  the  privilege  of 
merchandising  by  two  or  more  stores.  In  defending  the  classi¬ 
fication  made  by  the  statute,  he  said,  “there  does  not  have  to  be 
much  distinction  in  making  the  tax  to  support  it.”  Mr.  Brum¬ 
mitt  denied  that  the  State  intended  “to  destroy  chain  stores  or 
suppress  them.”  “The  chain  store  has  made  a  name  and  place 
for  itself,”  he  asserted.  “Why  should  the  chain  store  object 
when  the  legislature  gives  it  that  name  and  puts  it  in  that 
place?” 

Mr.  Davis  contended  that  there  is  a  vital  distinction  between 
the  law  involved  in  this  case  and  the  Indiana  case.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Indiana  measure  all  stores  are  required  to  take 
out  a  license.  The  tax  is  then  graduated  so  that  the  owner  of 
one  store  pays  $3,  the  owner  of  two  to  five  stores  $16,  the  owner 
of  11  to  20  stores  $20,  and  for  each  store  in  additioif  to  20,  $25. 

New  Class  Created — He  maintained  that  “to  require  a  license 
of  all  storekeepers  in  the  State  is  one  thing,  but  to  arbitrarily 
create  a  new  class  of  storekeeper  for  the  sole  purpose  of  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  take  out  a  license  for  the  privilege  of  being  what  the 
State  arbitrarily  defines  him  to  be  is  quite  another  matter.” 

Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that  the  chain  store  owners  had  estab¬ 
lished  by  testimony  that  there  was  no  occupational  difference 
between  ono  store  and  two  stores  under  the  same  management, 
and  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  one  store  and  two 
store  ownership  was  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  and  without 
relationship,  to  occupation  and  revenue.  This  evidence,  he  said, 
was  not  contradicted. 

Counsel  for  the  chain  store  operators  then  referred  to  a  sup¬ 
plemental  brief  in  which  certain  alleged  distinctions  between 
the  two  classes  of  store  operators  as  brought  out  by  the  evidence 
before  the  North  Carolina  court  were  discussed. 

Alleged  Distinctions  Cited — Some  of  these  alleged  distinc¬ 
tions  were  that  the  chain  organizations  had  a  centralized  and 
highly  specialized  organization  at  his  command,  such  as  those 
.barged  in  the  brief  filed  by  the  State. 

Law  Held  Valid — In  pressing  his  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
validity  of  the  North  Carolina  measure,  Dennis  G.  Brummitt, 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  asked  the 


court  to  support  the  law  as  a  privilege  tax  just  as  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  had  supported  it. 

He  pointed  out  in  his  opinion  that  many  of  the  objections  to 
the  measure  raised  by  Mr.  Davis  were  related  more  to  a  prop¬ 
erty  tax  than  to  a  privilege  tax. 

Privilege  Tax  Deferred — Attorney  General  Brummitt  claimed 
that  a  privilege  tax  is  based  fundamentally  on  the  benefit  to 
the  licensee — the  benefit  to  the  person  engaging  in  the  business. 

With  this  distinction  in  mind,  the  Attorney  General  argued 
that  “a  State  may  impose  a  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  business  of  merchandising,  require  the  payment  of 
the  tax  for  each  place  where  the  business  is  carried  on,  exempt) 
one  store  or  place  of  business  of  each  merchant  from  the  tax 
imposed 

“A  privilege  tax,”  he  continued,  “may  and  ought  to  be  im¬ 
posed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  places  of  business.  It  ought 
to  have  some  relationship  to  the  privilege  granted. 

“The  store  owner  who  goes  to  another  location  does  so  be¬ 
cause  he  realizes  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  prevents 
him  from  getting  any  added  return  on  his  capital  He  should 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  setting  up  his  place  of  business  in  an¬ 
other  location.” 

Earnings  Vary  —  Attorney  General  Brummitt  maintained 
“there  is  some  relation  between  the  number  of  stores  operated 
and  the  revenue  from  such  stores.”  The  wide  variance  between 
the  earnings  of  a  single  unit  store  and  the  earnings  of  a  single 
chain  store,  shown  by  the  record  in  the  Indiana,  was  said  not  to 
exist  in  the  North  Carolina  case.  Any  variation  that  exists, 
he  stated,  “is  but  an  incident  of  the  tax,  and  will  exist  in  the 
case  of  all  privilege  taxes.”  It  is  the  usual  result,  and  the  un¬ 
usual,  he  said,  that  two  or  more  stores  will  make  more  profit 
than  one  store. 

The  exemption,  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax,  of  the  operators 
of  only  one  store,  was  also  supported  by  the  North  Carolina  At¬ 
torney  General.  He  pointed  out  that  exemptions  exist  in  all 
types  of  taxes.  Maintaining  that  all  chain  stores  were  taxed 
alike,  he  stated  that  they  have  no  right  to  object  to  the  tax. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  he  held,  decided  cor¬ 
rectly  in  upholding  the  law  “on  the  face,”  but  he  also  maintained 
that  the  evidence  in  the  case  also  supports  the  law. 

Rebuttal  Argument — Mr.  Davis,  in  his  rebuttal  argument,  con¬ 
tended  that  if  the  tax  is  on  the  privilege  of  doing  business  that 
privilege  “is  the  economic  advantage  and  it  must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  profit.” 

“Then,  to  support  the  law  on  this  ground,  the  court  must  de¬ 
termine  that  the  operator  of  one  store  makes  less  profit  than 
the  operator  of  two  stores.”  He  maintained  that  the)  “reason¬ 
able  differences  found  to  exist  between  unit  and  chain  stores  by 
the  court  in  the  Indiana  case  were  not  shown  by  the  record  in 
the  present  case. 

“The  law,”  he  said,  “sets  up  two  different  classifications.  Mer¬ 
chants  in  general  are  placed  in  one  class.  Chain  or  branch  store 
operators  are  placed  in  another  class.  The  legislature  has 
elected  to  tax  the  latter  and  not  the  former  class.”  Such  a  clas¬ 
sification,  he  urged,  is  unconstitutional. 

Additional  Tax  Possible — Mr.  Davis  also  told  the  court  that 
under  the  law  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  levy  an  additional  tax  on  chain  and  branch  store 
operators.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  construe  the  law  to  permit  one 
city  in  which  a  chain  store  exists  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  operator 
he  maintained  This  he  characterized  as  “grross  discrimination 
for  all  the  stores  in  the  chain  which  are  located  in  the  State, 
against  chain  stores”  The  law,  he  concluded, .  not  only,  contains 
the  power  to  tax,  but  also  the  power  to  destroy. 

Harvard  Chain  Store  Report  Scored  at  Grocery  Group  Con¬ 
ference — Discussion  of  the  Harvard  chain  store  report  was  one 
ol  the  features  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Grocers  Association  held  recently  in  New  York.  Other  subjects 
taken  under  consideration  at  the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  grro- 
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eery  group  included  final  action  on  several  resolutions  tenta¬ 
tively  adopted  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  association  held 
in  Milwaukee. 

“We  deplore  the  unwarranted  conclusions  and  implications  in 
the  Harvard  chain  store  study  as  unfairly  reflecting  the  cost  of 
operation  in  the  independent  grocery  distribution  field,”  a 
spokesman  for  the  association  declared.  “Harvard  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  correct  this  injustice.” 

National  officers  of  the  association,  who  but  recently  returned 
from  the  “good  will”  trip  through  Europe,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  J.  Walter  Tyler,  president  of  the  association,  is  preparing 
a  lengthy  survey  of  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  aligning  the  American  group  with  indepen¬ 
dent  grocery  associations  abroad  in  an  international  group  of 
grocers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  idea  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  association  by  Fernand  Heimer,  president  of  the 
French  retail  delegation  to  the  national  convention  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Another  resolution  acted  upon  by  the  directors  was  the  tab¬ 
ling  of  the  motion  advanced  by  some  members  for  an  exhibit  of 
foods  and  groceries  at  the  coming  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  due 
to  the  opposition  which  has  developed  among  the  majority  of 
the  association’s  members  in  view  of  present  unsettled  business 
conditions. 

The  directors  voiced  approval  of  co-operative  enterprises 
among  the  retail  grocers,  and  adopted  plans  to  aid  members  in 
such  projects.  The  resolution  favoring  such  moves)  on  the  part 
of  its  members  was  passed  at  the  recent  national  convention, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  looks  with  favor  upon  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  among  independent  retail  grocers  as  is 
soundly  conceived  and  under  efficient  control  and  management 
in  their  interest,  whether  the  same  is  of  the  purely  co-operative 
type,  owned,  controlled  and  directed  by  retail  grocers,  or  the 
independent  wholesale-retailer  group  organization,  providing 
such  group  organizations  recognize  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
and  supporting  the  Retail  Grocers  Trade  Association  and  fully 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 

Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 

We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturmn  of  Induttrial  Goan. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


co-operating  in  all  essential  trade  activities  which  are  necessary 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  industry.” 

No  action  was  taken  on  resolution  13,  which  favored  close  co¬ 
operation  with  some  foreign  independent  grocery  organizations, 
as  President  Tyler  has  not  completed  hisi  report  on  his  obser¬ 
vations  made  while  abroad  on  the  goodwill  tour. 

Directors  voted  to  adopt  the  California  Fair  Trade  Law  as 
the  standard  for  legislative  committees  to  seek  in  their  various 
states  In  addition  to  this  law,  the  board  decided  to  add  to  its 
legfislative  activities  the  massage  of  an  anti-discrimination  law, 
such  as  now  is  in  force  in  Nebraska,  which  enforces  a  stand¬ 
ard  price  by  various  branches  of  a  chain  in  a  city  or  town  or 
state,  or  similar  type  of  organization,  to  the  consumer. 

Dates  for  the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  association 
were  set  by  the  board.  It  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  next  sum¬ 
mer  from  June  6  to  9,  inclusive.  The  regular  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  will  be  held  in  the  same  city  on  January 
10th. 

Unofficial  comments  on  the  European  trip  were  unanimous  in 
holding  that  the  German  food  markets  were  the  outstanding 
feature,  and  also  that  the  trip  was  interesting  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
urable. 

All  officers  of  the  association  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Association’s  Secretary  Resigns; 
Association  Asks  Price  Guarantee — W.  P.  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  for  nearly  nine 
years,  has  resigned,  the  association  announced  recently 

Mr.  Johnson  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  food  industry  in 
the  South,  and  is  well  known  as  a  specialist  in  food  distribution 
problems  affecting  all  phases  of  the  industry. 

“It  ia  with  deep  concern  that  we  must  announce  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  our  secretary,  W.  P.  Johnson,”  the  formal  announcement 
declared,  “who  has  served  us  faithfully  and  well  for  nearly  nine 
years.  His  loss  to  us  will  be  keenly  felt  throughout  the  State.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  directors  of  the  association  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  commending  Mr.  Johnson’s  work  while  con¬ 
nected  with  the  association  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“That  the  board  of  directors  extend  to  W.  P.  Johnson  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  appreciation  for  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  association;  that  the  president  be  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  write  Mr  Johnson  a  letter  incorporating  this  res¬ 
olution  and  expressing  their  wish  that  he  may  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  connection  and  find  himself  happily  situated. 

“Further,  that  the  board  expresses  its  confidence  in  him  and 
regrets  the  necessity  of  his  having  to  discontinue  the  activities 
of  the  office  of  secretary.” 

M.  B.  Staples,  of  the  Staples  Grocery  Company,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  appointed  acting  secretary  of  the  association,  and  the 
offices  of  the  association  have  been  moved  to  the  office  of  the 
Staples  Grocery  Company,  in  Richmond. 

Directors  also  voted  approval  of  a  resolution  asking  that 
nackers  guarantee  prices  on  future  contracts  against  his  own 
decline  until  March  1  of  the  year  following  the  pack. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  directors,  read  as  follows: 

“That  all  canned  foods  sold  on  future  contracts  be  guaranteed 
by  the  packer  against  his  own  decline  of  March  1  of  the  year 
following  the  pack.” 


COLONIAL  SOY  conrRMMraa 


Seeds  !  Seeds  !  Seeds  ! 

If  you  need  seeds  of  any  variety,  of  any  quantity  or  for 
any  date  of  shipment  don’t  forget  us.  Write  us  when  you 
write  others  for  quotations.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

There  are  no  better  seeds  than  ours  which  are  Pedigree 
Seeds  and  Seeds  which  Succeed. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  arc  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE — We  offer  our  Canning  Machinery  business 
at  a  reasonable  price,  as  we  have  other  interests  and 
do  not  wish  to  continue  this  line  any  longer.  The 
line  consists  of  five  different  machines,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  use  since  1923,  The  business 
consists  of  Patents,  Patterns,  Blue  Prints,  some  parts 
of  machines  and  six  machines  in  stock  and  the  good 
will  of  the  company.  There  are  no  buildings  nor 
equipment.  We  have  no  Mortgages,  no  stock  and 
no  Notes  past  due.  Our  terms  are  cash  or  half  cash 
and  terms  arranged  to  suit  the  purchaser.  This 
would  make  an  ideal  propostion  for  some  canner  who 
has  a  small  machine  shop  and  wants  to  keep  busy 
through  the  winter  months;  or  it  will  add  to  any 
machine  company’s  business.  We  know  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  still  on,  but  it  is  slipping.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  buy,  so  let  us  have  your  inquires  while  we  have 
the  notion.  And  we  do  not  owe  the  banks  a  cent. 

Address  Box  A-1830  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0, 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  Established  1876 


A  Coating  in  Time  Saves  Nine  -  hours  of  labor  next 
season.  Now  that  the  season  is  over,  protect  your 
machinery  (pea,  corn  &  tomato)  over  the  winter 
months  with  a  coating  of  C.  M.  C,  -  the  positive  rust 
eliminator, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  227  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts. 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Wanted — Machinery 

MACHINERY  WANTED — Compound  applying  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Drying  Machine  for  use  with  Gold  Seal 
Compound.  Send  details  to  National  Can  Co., 
Uphams  Corner  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Accountant,  experienced  in  Canned  Foods. 

Address  P.  O.Box  188,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


CANNED  FOODS  SALESMAN  WANTED— To  call  on  the  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment  to  satisfactory  man. 

Address  Box  B-1829  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced,  up  to  date  Pickier,  Must  be  competent 
in  all  lines  of  Pickle  manufacturing,  able  to  take  complete  charge 
of  manufacturing.  Middle  West  factory.  Men  with  best  refer¬ 
ences  only  need  apply. 

Address  Box  B-1831  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush -job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


lithographed 
labels 
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Wash  and 


Sterilize  cans 

Automatically 

Hansen  Sanitary  Can  Washers  provide  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  method  of  washing  and 
sterilizing  cans.  The  Hansen  Washers  operate 
entirely  automically,  starting  and  stopping  with 
the  filler. 

Hansen  machines  are  built  for  all  sizes  of  cans, 
and  are  easily  installed  in  any  canning  factory. 
They  do  not  sweat,  or  leak  water.  Are  conser¬ 
vative  in  the  use  of  steam  and  water.  Durable, 
and  guaranteed. 

Canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  their  contain¬ 
ers,  Hansen  Sanitary  Can  Washers,  clean  and 
sterilize  the  can,  providing  a  container  free  from 
any  vestige  of  contamination. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
.  Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Boll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

^ller  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  WELL-EARNED  PLACE 

Magistreaate  (to  motorist  arrested  for  alleged  traffic 
violation) — ^You  say  that  you  have  never  before  com¬ 
mitted  any  violation  of  the  motoring  laws? 

Defendant — No,  sir ;  1  mean  yes,  sir,  I  never  have. 

“Ever  exceeded  the  speed  limit?” 

“Never.” 

“Ever  parked  beyond  the  limit?” 

“Never.” 

“Ever  driven  the  wrong  way  on  a  one-way  street?” 

“Never.” 

“Ever  run  through  a  red  light?” 

“I  should  say  not.” 

“Ever  travel  in  town  with  bright  lights?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Ever  park  in  front  of  a  fire  plug?” 

“Never.” 

“Ever  pass  a  street  car  on  the  wrong  side  ?” 

“Indeed  not.” 

“Ever  drive  through  a  safety  zone?” 

“Oh,  dear  me,  no.” 

“Ever  park  without  lights,  do  you  know  all  the  traffic 
rules  by  heart,  ever  drive  into  a  through  street  with¬ 
out  stopping,  do  you  have  your  driver’s  license  and 
your  certificate  of  title  displayed  in  a  prominent  place, 
ever  use  your  cut-out  passing  a  hospital,  do  you  use 
hand  signals  to  warn  other  motorists?” 

“No  sir,  yes  sir,  no  sir,  yes  sir,  no  sir,  yes  sir.” 

“Officer,  take  this  man  in  charge.” 

“What!  You’re  not  going  to  send  me  to  jail?” 

,  “My  dear  fellow,  I  should  say  not.  I’m  going  to  have 
you  stuffed  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.” 


RULING  PASSION 

Mother  (severely) — Myra,  did  I  see  that  young  man 
stroking  your  hair  on  the  plaza  last  night? 

Daughter — It’s  a  mere  habit  with  him,  mother.  He 
used  to  stroke  on  the  ’varsity  eight. 


WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT 

“Did  ye  hear  about  Sandy  McCulloch  findin’  a  box  of 
com-plasters  ?” 

“No.” 

“Yes.  So  he  went  and  bought  a  pair  of  tight  shoes.” 


FINDIN’S  KEEPIN’S 

Boss  (pointing  to  cigarette  stub  on  floor) — Smith,  is 
this  yours?” 

Smith — Not  at  all,  sir;  you  saw  it  first. 


Caller — I  should  like  to  see  the  judge. 

etar”^ — Sorry,  sir,  but  he  is  at  dinner. 

Caller — But,  my  man,  my  errand  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance. 

Secretary — ^It  can’t  be  helped,  sir,  His  Honor  is  at 
steak. 
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You  are  likely  to  find  Heekin  Cans  wherever  there 
are  canned  foods — in  the  far  off  places  of  the  world 
—  on  the  shelves  of  merchants  in  big  cities  — 
wherever  canned  food  is  eaten.  Hundreds  of  can- 
ners  know  Heekin  Service — the  understanding, 
painstaking  care  that  is  taken  to  see  that  each 
order — no  matter  the  size — is  delivered  on  time  and 
in  perfect  condition.  May  we  prove  this  to  you? 


fi/uL  theym  jz^aen^mAe^.. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Pineapple  Shocks  the  Canned  Fruit  Market — The  Gen¬ 
eral  Movement  to  Lower  Prices  Must  Be  Understood. 
Beginning  to  Really  Dig  Out  of  the  Depression — 
Some  Canned  Foods  Prices. 

HE  MARKET — In  a  market  marked  by  no  ma¬ 
terial  change  from  conditions  which  have  held 
for  the  past  long  while,  with  trading  going  on 
in  the  same  small  way  for  orders  needed  at  the  time, 
there  came  a  decided  stir  up  in  the  canned  fruit  lines 
through  the  unexpected  action  of  the  pineapple  can- 
ners  in  reducing  prices  to  lower  levels  than  they  have 
ever  before  reached,  since  Hawaiian  pineapple  be¬ 
came  a  factor  in  the  business  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  The  Hawaiian  canners  have  always 
shown  a  high  degree  of  business  ability  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  their  product,  first  moving  it  to  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  basis  which  would  always  insure  public  approval, 
and  then  marketing  their  output  in  a  businesslike  way 
to  produce  profits  which  made  other  canners  envious. 
They  realized  and  used  the  powers  of  advertising  to 
keep  their  steadily  increasing  packs  from  accumulat¬ 
ing,  and  in  that  manner  breaking  their  own  backs. 
And  this  latest  move  seems  to  be  along  this  same  well 
defined  line.  Their  pack  this  season  promised  to  be 
too  large  for  general  conditions,  and  so  they  cut  it 
short  in  the  midst  of  the  season.  Left  with  large  lots 
of  fine  fresh  fruit,  the  growers  decided  to  ship  it  to 
this  country  and  sell  upon  the  fresh  fruit  stands,  and 
so  the  spectacle  of  fresh  Hawaiian  pineapples  was 
witnessed,  mostly  on  the  coast,  for  the  first  time.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  shipments  had  any  effect  on  the 
canners,  or  that  they  caused  this  most  recent  cutting 
of  prices.  Facing  what  every  business  man  now  fully 
realizes  is  a  severe  cut  in  popular  demand,  even  among 
the  so-called  better  classes,  the  pineapple  canners  re¬ 
alized  that  to  m.arket  their  output  and  not  have  a 
heavy  hang  over  into  next  season,  prices  on  canned 
pineapple  must  be  cut  to  the  bone.  And  this  thev 
have  done,  and  that  they  will  get  results  may  confi¬ 


dently  be  predicted,  when  it  is  known  that  fine  quality 
No.  2  a/2  cans  of  pineapple  may  be  sold  as  low  as  15c  in 
the  chain  stores  and  other  low-priced  grocery  stores. 
That  will  move  it,  and  the  pineapple  canners  will  get 
the  results  they  are  after. 

But  it  has  been  a  hara  blow  to  the  fruit  canners  of 
this  country.  Pineapple  has  been  made  popular  among 
the  masses,  and  when  the  little  housewife  goes  to 
market  she  will  be  influenced  in  her  purchase  of  a  can 
of  fruit  when  pineapple  is  so  cheap.  Pineapple  has 
always  been  a  barometer  of  canned  fruit  prices  on  the 
coast,  and  to  a  wide  extent  everywhere  else  in  the 
country ;  but  it  seems  canned  fruits  cannot  be  lowered 
to  a  competitive  basis  without  going  below  cost  of 
production.  In  the  overabundance  of  fine  fresh  fruits 
this  season,  and  the  extensive  home-canning  of  them 
by  more  people  than  ever  did  so  before,  canned  fruits 
were  having  a  hard  enough  time  without  this  added 
competition  So  the  new  pineapple  prices  have  a  wider 
meaning  than  applies  to  others  than  just  that  one  item. 
It  all  seems  to  be  along  that  general  drive  to  lower 
prices  on  all  commodities,  and  there  are  those  who  say 
that  this  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  depres¬ 
sion.  But  effective  results  will  not  be  seen  from  such 
a  drive  until  all  commodities,  and  labor  or  wages  with 
them,  have  come  upon  an  equivalent  basis.  The  worst 
trouble  with  this  depression  has  been  caused  by  the 
unevenness  of  these  declines;  some  things  at  record 
low  levels,  and  others  maintaining  their  former  good 
prices;  some  wage  earners  laid  off  and  without  any 
income,  others  holding  their  jobs  at  full  wages  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  most  senseless  official  mandate  not  to 
cut  w'ages.  The  result  is  that  half  the  people  have 
been  living  better  than  they  ever  did  and  are  saving 
money,  and  the  other  half  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
their  little  savings,  and  with  those  gone  to  lose  their 
homes  and  live  in  more  distress  than  ever  known  be¬ 
fore.  Sanity  seems  to  be  creeping  back  into  the  lives 
of  business  men,  and  they  are  now’  setting  about  rem¬ 
edying  this  unvenness,  and  when  that  is  done  we  may 
expect  to  gradually  come  up  out  of  this  severe  decline. 

It  is  a  market  feature  that  you  ought  to  understand, 
for  it  drastically  affects  the  consumption,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  sale  of,  all  canned  foods,  with  practically  half 
of  the  great  consuming  masses  compelled  to  eke  out 
their  little  money  to  feed  their  families,  their  buying 
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becomes  negligible.  So  far  as  any  considerable  amount 
of  buying  may  be  concerned,  or  even  normal  buying 
at  a  low  percentage,  they  pass  out  of  the  picture  al¬ 
most  entirely.  The  other  remaining  half,  enjoying 
their  normal  income  from  wages  and  salaries,  may 
buy  slightly  more  than  before,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  money  buys  more  than  usual,  but  the  increase  is 
trifling  and  in  no  manner  makes  up  for  other  losses. 
In  fact,  it  is  questionable  if  they  buy  as  much  as  be¬ 
fore,  because  all  of  them  have  been  on  a  savings  drive, 
hoarding  their  money  against  the  threatened  time 
when  its  supply  may  be  cut  off.  Does  that  give  you  a 
picture  of  the  terrible  muddle  that  has  been  made  of 
this  panic  through  official  mishandling?  Just  weigh 
its  effects  upon  the  purchase  of  canned  foods  and  it 
will  come  home  to  you.  Fortunately,  wiser  counsel 
and  better  judgment  are  getting  the  upper  hand,  and 
while  the  remedy  is  distasteful  and  bitter  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result  in  the  only  way  that  it  was 
possible  of  cure:  the  leveling  of  prices,  wages,  profits 
and  all  else.  That  is  the  drive  that  is  now  on  and 
which  must  go  on.  But  if  two  years  ago,  instead  of 
trying  to  hold ‘up  wages  (but  actually  reducing  the 
pay  rolls  by  laying  off  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  force) 
they  had  reduced  the  wages  by  that  percentage  and 
kept  all  men  working  and  making  some  money,  prices 
would  have  been  forced  down  and  we  would  now  be 
well  on  our  way  out.  Buying  would  necessarily  have 
been  curtailed,  but  it  would  have  been  curtailed  all 
along  the  line,  been  equally  distributed;  the  blow 
would  have  been  felt  by  all,  and  not  by  just  some.  The 
wage  cut  might  have  been  made  through  a  cutting  in 
half  of  the  time,  to  satisfy  those  who  stand  in  fear  of 
overproduction,  but  the  lessened  income  would  have 
lessened  buying,  and  lessened  production  would  have 
automatically  followed.  And  production  must  be  left 
to  this  automatic  action,  for  forced  effort  inevitably 
reacts  upon  itself.  It  has  not  succeeded  in  any  in¬ 
stance,  except  through  price  declines  and  lowered 
profits,  or  no  profits  at  all.  The  bunglers  have  at  least 
learned  that  lesson.  Make  no  mistake,  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  just  as  much  alive  and  just  as 
strong  as  it  ever  was,  and  it  will  continue  so,  despite 
the  attacks  of  pigmies.  The  only  trust  that  ever 
threatened  that  law  was  the  hoggish  banking  trust, 
who  tried  to  get  it  all,  and  now  they  are  getting  their 
licking. 

But  what  about  canned  foods  prices?  They  are  just 
about  where  they  were  last  week,  with  the  exception 
of  pineapple,  above  referrd  to,  and  the  new  prices,  and 
comments  upon  them,  will  be  found  in  our  California 
market  report.  And  some  new  low  fruit  prices  will  be 
found. 

Canned  tomatoes  have  about  proved  their  right  to 
higher  prices,  and  all  hands  expect  them.  They  are 
strong  at  65c  for  2s,  with  3s  at  $1  and  10s  at  $3.25. 

Corn  is  making  a  brave  fight  to  maintain  prices,  and 
not  without  som.e  success.  Most  financially  pestered 
parties  seem  to  have  gotten  over  or  around  their  im¬ 
mediate  difficulties,  and  it  looks  better.  Canned  peas 
are  now  in  strong  hands,  and  the  buyers  have  given 
up  hope  of  making  any  raids  on  those  prices. 

Fine  cut  green  beans  continue  to  be  quoted  at  60c. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  quoted  at  75c  for  2s,  90c  for  21/2S, 
$1  for  3s  and  $3  for  10s. 

Fine  spinach  is  in  light  supply,  but  2s  are  selling  at 
70c,  21/-2S  at  to  $1.00,  and  10s  at  $3.00. 


No.  10  pumpkin  advanced  10c  this  week  to  $2.50, 
and  No.  10  fresh  white  lima  beans  dropped  from  $5.00 
to  $4.75. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  continuous  buying  in  small 
lots,  indicating  that  supplies  are  low,  and  that  this 
sort  of  buying  must  continue.  It  is  thought  heavy 
buying  may  set  in,  if  banking  arrangements  in  line 
with  promises  are  anywhere  near  accomplished,  x 
The  first  seizure  of  canned  tomatoes  under  the 
Mapes  law  is  recorded,  and  it  is  under  the  charge  of 
“too  much  skin.”  It  is  to  laugh. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Pinapple  Prices  Stimulate  the  Market — Fruits  Unset¬ 
tled — Salmon  Advance — ^Tomatoes  Gain  by 
Inches — Corn  Remains  Easy. 

New  York,  October  29,  1931. 

TIMULANT — A  totally  unexpected  slash  in  pine¬ 
apple  prices  here  during  the  week,  with  the  reduc¬ 
tions  running  as  high  as  25  per  cent  below  the  al¬ 
ready  low  opening  list  quoted  by  the  major  packers, 
was  a  stimulant  to  trading  in  this  item,  but  had  a 
rather  disquieting  effect  on  the  market  as  a  whole. 

Distributors,  who  were  protected  on  floor  stocks  by 
packers’  guarantees,  seized  this  opportunity  to  cover 
needs  at  the  new  low  prices,  and  trading  in  pineapple 
following  the  announcement  of  the  cut  was  heavy 

However,  just  what  effect  this  reduction  will  have 
on  California  fruits,  and  especially  peach  prices,  is 
something  that  the  trade  cannot  figure  at  the  present 
time. 

Other  items  held  steady,  with  some  slight  improve¬ 
ment  noted  in  Tri-State  tomatoes.  Corn  still  was 
easy,  despite  efforts  of  packers  to  organize  and  sta¬ 
bilize  prices. 

Pinapple — At  the  beginning  of  the  current  week  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  announced  reductions 
in  pineapple  prices  ranging  as  high  as  25  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  already  low  opening  prices  posted  in  this  pack. 
The  reduction  was  immediately  met  by  California 
Packing  Corporation,  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  and  other  major  factors.  The  de¬ 
clines  ranged  from  40c  per  dozen  on  fancy  2V2  sliced 
and  30c  per  dozen  on  standard  2Vos  to  $1.50  a  dozen 
on  the  No.  10  fancy  crushed  in  juice. 

The  reductions,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  pack  much  below  the  previously  an¬ 
ticipated  figures,  were  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
trade. 

Distributors  are  protected  on  floor  stocks,  goods  un- 
.shipped  or  in  transit  in  so  far  as  they  come  under  the 
merchandise  affected  by  the  revised  price  list.  Pack¬ 
ers  declared  that  adjustments  will  be  made  on  all 
stocks  acquired  on  the  basis  of  the  1931  opening  in 
April,  but  stocks  acquired  prior  to  that  time,  natu¬ 
rally,  are  not  protected. 

Fruits — Considerable  uncertainty  concerning  the 
future  course  of  fruit  prices  following  sharp  reduc¬ 
tions  posted  in  canned  pineapple  prices  this  week  is 
felt  by  the  trade.  Prices  of  California  fruits  have  been 
irregular  in  recent  weeks,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
revisions  in  pineapple  prices  will  necessitate  some  re¬ 
ductions  in  peaches,  pears  and  apricots  to  maintain 
the  present  price  status. 
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However,  the  feeling  that  California  fruit  prices,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  are  now  priced  at  the  lowest 
levels  possible  without  inflicting  disastrous  losses  to 
the  canners  would  tend  to  indicate  that  California 
fruit  prices  will  hold.  Some  action  on  this  question 
may  be  expected  shortly  from  the  coast,  although 
packers  have  made  no  official  recognition  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  yet. 

Prices  are  fairly  well  maintained  here,  but  it  is  felt 
that  the  market  will  be  virtually  inactive  until  some 
definite  action  on  the  revising  of  prices  to  meet  the 
pineapple  reductions  is  taken  by  the  Paciflc  Coast 
packers. 

Salmon — Several  Northest  packers,  members  of  the 
newly  organized  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation,  an¬ 
nounced  advances  in  the  prices  of  pink  and  chum 
salmon.  The  new  postings  on  pinks  is  $1  coast,  and 
chums  are  now  at  90c  coast. 

The  trade  showed  little  interest  in  the  advances  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  buyers  are  pretty  well  covered 
for  immediate  needs,  it  will  be  some  time  before 
enough  business  to  seriously  determine  the  strength 
of  the  new  prices  develops.  Other  grades  held  well 
with  routine  demand  sustaining  prices  at  their  cur¬ 
rent  levels. 

Tomatoes — Tri-State  tomatoes  are  holding  well  with 
No.  2s  maintained  at  65c  to  GTi^c  factory,  3s  at  97i/4c 
with  some  sales  at  $1.00  and  lOs  at  $3.15,  with  some 
bargain  offerings  slightly  below  that  figure  available. 
Demand  is  routine  with  buyers  covering  spot  needs 
only.  California  tomatoes  continue  to  work  into  a 
firmer  position,  with  large  packers  already  sold  out  in 
some  of  the  more  popular  sizes.  Some  moderate  ad¬ 
vances  in  prices  for  this  pack  are  looked  for  some  time 
in  the  near  future. 

Corn — Is  still  easy,  despite  the  efforts  of  canners  to 
organize  and  stabilize  the  market.  Western,  Maine 
and  Southern  corn  continue  soft  with  prices  irregular. 
It  is  a  “buyer’s  market,”  and  they  are  taking  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Trading  is  small  even  when  offered  at 
bargain  prices,  and  buyers  are  shopping  around  for  all 
possible  concessions  before  committing  themselves  to 
any  deal. 

Maine  corn  continues  around  85  to  90c  for  Golden 
Bantam,  with  Western  corn  still  available  at  the  low 
levels  prevailing  in  recent  weeks,  although  some  firm¬ 
ing  up  in  quotes  out  of  Ohio  has  developed. 

Peas — Showed  little  change  during  the  week,  al¬ 
though  the  pack  continues  in  a  strong  technical  posi¬ 
tion.  Fancy  grades  in  the  large  sizes  are  closely  held 
by  first  hands,  but  some  of  the  more  popular  sizes  are 
in  supply  at  slightly  lower  prices. 

Apricots — Are  firm  in  the  larger  sizes,  with  few  of¬ 
ferings  available  under  $4.50,  and  the  general  price 
ranging  between  that  figure  and  $4.65.  Some  uncer¬ 
tainty  concerning  the  future  status  of  this  pack,  in 
view'  of  the  price  cuts  in  the  pineapple  market,  is  felt 
among  the  trade. 

Canned  Meats  Banned — Further  importations  of 
canned  meats  to  France  will  be  forbidden  on  the 
ground  that  the  amount  fixed  in  the  recent  agreement 
has  been  reached  for  the  current  year,  according  to 
cable  reports  received  here  from  Paris. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  reports  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  considering  fixing  quotas  on  the  importation 
of  fresh  fruits,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Ail  Showing  Dispi^ition  to  Co-operate  in  the  Big  Ad¬ 
vertising  Plan — Little  Change  in  Tomato  Situation — 
All  Agree  That  Corn  Prices  Are  Too  Low — Peas 
Strongly  Held — Salmon  Selling — Milk 
Tends  Upwards. 

Chicago,  October  29,  1931. 
ADVERTISING — Canned  foods  distributors  every- 
where,  both  wholesalers  and  retailers,  are  ail 
showing  a  very  healthy  attention  and  disposi¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  in  capitalizing  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  which  has  been  announced  to  start  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  Salesmen  and  chain  store  supervisors  are  all 
counselling  reshelving  of  canned  foods  displays  to  get 
the  best  attention  from  consumers.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  a  substantial  stimulation  in  the  movement  of 
these  products,  everybody  feeling  that  the  smartest 
sort  of  talent  has  been  engaged  to  put  on  a  campaign, 
with  the  desired  punch,  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  not  at  all  hard  to  believe  that  this  well-timed 
campaign  may  be  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  bringing 
about  an  early  market  clean-up  on  many  items.  And 
when  once  this  sort  of  thing  sets  in  it  will  spread  to 
other  lines  with  redoubled  attention  onto  remaining 
available  supplies. 

Tomatoes — Little  change  is  noted.  Last  week  there 
w’ere  a  few  forced  sales  on  eastern  standards  at  prices 
which  seemed  to  appeal,  but  it  developed  that  there 
were  more  buyers  than  sellers  at  those  levels,  and 
market  is  now  back  up  to  about  65c  Maryland  factory 
for  good  quality  No.  2  standards. 

A  few  sellers  in  Indiana  are  reported  to  be  meeting 
the  eastern  situation  and  selling  their  packs  of  No.  2 
standards  into  nearby  markets  at  about  5c  dozen 
higher  than  eastern  basis,  buyer  enjoying  a  saving  as 
compared  with  the  high  freight  rates  from  the  East. 

In  man’'  cases  a  truck-haul  delivery  at  carload  rates 
of  freight  is  placing  merchandise  at  buyer’s  doors  as 
wanted,  so  he  is  getting  a  maximum  frequency  of 
turnover  on  his  investment. 

Corn — Prices  stationary;  everybody  agrees  that  the 
present  low  basis  is  not  warranted,  but  with  a  refusal 
of  jobbing  distributors  to  function  in  their  time-hon¬ 
ored  capacity  of  helping  to  finance  the  pack  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  specific  outlets  for  unsold  surpluses  has 
breathed  a  spirit  of  selling  urge  into  a  minority  of 
operators  who  are  at  present  able  to  make  the  market. 

Peas — The  unsold  stocks  are  now  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  well-financed  operators,  and  we  may  look 
for  a  steady  rein  on  all  sales  activities  connected  with 
the  marketing  of  balance  1931  crop.  Prices  for  the 
present  will  not  be  changed  very  much,  as  bankers 
themselves  are  having  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
than  formerly,  and  are  appreciating  that  sound  sense 
is  necessary  in  such  matters,  especially  with  their 
canners  in  many  cases  in  less  satisfactory  financial 
conHition  than  heretofore. 

Salmon — A  steady  volume  of  sales  following  arri¬ 
vals  of  warehouse  cars  is  about  all  that  can  be  said; 
nobody  inclines  to  stock  ahead  at  nrices  now  possible. 
Several  of  our  largest  buyers  feel  that  there  may  be  a 
revision  of  prices  on  at  least  some  items,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  way  that  turn  may  be  is  as  yet  too  be¬ 
clouded  to  determine. 
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Retail  shelves  throughout  the  city  are  very  notice¬ 
ably  low  on  salmon;  in  some  cases  jobbers  have  split 
cases  for  them. 

Milk — A  gradual  up-trend  is  noticed;  several  can- 
ners  here  held  the  same  prices  all  of  October;  others 
have  advanced  5c  or  10c  per  case  recently. 

Reduced  flow  of  milk  is  throwing  canners  behind  in 
their  shipping  schedules. 

Independent  canners  seem  disinclined  to  shade  the 
advertised  list  more  than  30c  to  35c  per  case.  Several 
of  them  who  did  so  last  summer  came  to  grief  and  are 
not  courting  further  disciplining  in  the  form  of  sui¬ 
cidal  price  wars. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Do  Not  Know  How  Much  Longer  the  Shrimp  Pack 
Will  Last — Banks  Holding  Down  Overproduction — In 
Consequence  of  the  Hot  Weather,  Oyster 
Production  Low. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  29,  1931. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  like 
the  marathon  dance  that  is  being  staged  here.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  don’t  know 
how  much  longer  it  will  last.  A  few  of  the  many  that 
started  dancing  are  still  hanging  on  by  the  hardest, 
and  now  it  all  depends  on  how  much  punishment  a  hu¬ 
man  body  can  stand  as  to  how  long  the  dancers  will 
last,  because  the  art  feature  of  the  entertainment  has 
long  ago  been  reached  and  passed  and  now  it  is  an  en¬ 
durance  test  pure  and  simple. 

So  it  is  with  the  shrimp  pack,  the  supplying  of  the 
immediate  requirements  of  canned  shrimp  has  long 
been  reached  and  passed,  and  now  it  all  depends  on 
how  much  discouragement  a  human  being  can  stand 
as  to  how  long  the  pack  will  last,  because  in  any  pack 
when  the  immediate  requirements  are  supplied  it  looks 
mighty  gloomy  for  the  packer,  and  it  takes  an  awful 
lot  of  nerve  and  extra  strong  backbone  to  keep  on 
packing  after  the  market  slumps.  Therefore,  as  the 
buying  is  only  done  to  supply  the  immediate  require¬ 
ments,  the  packer  finds  himself  in  a  position  that  he 
has  to  assume  all  the  risk  if  he  keeps  on  packing  be¬ 
yond  this  point,  because  the  trade  stops  buying  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  banks  and  financial  institutions  are  contribut¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  towards  holding  down  overproduction, 
as  they  are  watching  this  phase  of  the  situation  very 
closely.  In  some  cases  there  institutions  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  go  direct  to  the  buyers  and  get  an  under¬ 
standing  from  them  that  the  merchandise  that  they 
intend  to  finance  will  be  bought  by  them,  otherwise  no 
money  is  advanced  for  the  pack.  While  this  seems 
hard,  it  will  no  doubt  work  out  to  the  best  interest  of 
all  concerned^  in  the  long  run,  because  it  will  go  a  long 
ways  towards  stabilizing  business  and  establishing 
prices  for  foodstuffs  packed  by  curtailing  wild  cat  op¬ 
eration  of  packers.  The  banks  will  insist  on  packing 
at  a  profit  and  the  banks  having  better  control  of  the 
packers’  business,  they  will  be  in  better  position  to 
help  the  packers  hold  their  pack  and  get  a  reasonable 
price  instead  of  the  packers  having  to  dump  their 
goods  on  the  market  at  a  big  loss.  Then,  too  ,this 
method  that  the  banks  are  employing  will  in  a  way 
shift  some  of  the  burden  of  carrying  a  surplus  on  the 
buyers,  because  the  buyers  sooner  or  later  will  realize 
that  the  banks  are’  not  going  to  finance  a  pack  unless 


the  buyers  assume  the  obligation  to  take  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  pack,  which  is  no  more  than  fair. 

Of  course,  at  first  it  is  no  doubt  humiliating  to  a 
packer  to  have  a  bank  handle  the  packer’s  business  in 
this  manner,  but  when  the  system  is  more  generally 
used  it  will  lose  its  sting  and  will  be  looked  upon  as 
ordinary  loan  requirements. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  not  very  active,  but 
the  price  managers  to  hold  up  fairly  well  at  $1.35  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — Folks  will  have  to  find  other  means  of 
designating  the  oyster  season  other  than  by  the 
months  with  the  “R,”  because  the  weather  man  has 
taken  the  R  out  of  September  and  October  this  year 
by  giving  us  good  old  balmy  Indian  Summer  for  these 
two  months,  which  has  played  havoc  with  the  oyster- 
man,  coal  man  and  others  that  are  depending  on  cold 
weather  or  business. 

Jack  Frost  must  have  been  kept  busy  entertaining 
those  Arctic  explorers  that  have  been  up  there  visiting 
that  region,  and  has  forgot  all  about  us,  because  the 
old  boy  has  been  due  here  for  some  time  and  no  sign 
of  malcing  his  appearance  in  this  section  real  soon. 

In  consequence  of  the  hot  weather,  the  raw  oyster 
business  is  in  a  slump.  There  is  very  little  that  can 
be  said  of  the  cove  oyster  business,  because  there  is 
only  a  limited  stock  of  cove  oysters,  and  no  new  pack 
in  sight  for  the  next  thirty  days  to  come. 

I  guess  those  packers  that  dumped  a  lot  of  cheap 
oysters  on  the  market  because  they  thought  the  pack 
was  too  big  wish  now  they  had  them.  Yes,  we  all  make 
mistakes,  and  being  too  late  now  to  cry  over  them, 
let’s  see  if  we  can’t  profit  by  them  and  not  make  them 
over  again.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  the  fellow  that 
was  financially  able  to  hold  his  cove  oysters  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  and  got  cold  feet,  and  not  to  the  weather¬ 
beaten  packer  that  was  forced  to  sell  account  he 
couldn’t  help  himself. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


The  Rains  Come — Last  Tomato  Canning  Operations 
Will  Result — Peach  Question  Under  Consideration — 
Market  Quiet — Lowest  Prices  on  Pineapples  on 
Record — Salmon  Packs. 

San  Francisco,  October  29,  1931. 

Rains — Light  rain  fell  during  the  week  in 
Northern  and  Central  California,  bringing  an 
end  to  a  dry  spell  of  unusual  severity.  The  ben¬ 
efits  will  far  outweigh  any  damage  to  unharvested 
crops,  and  the  storm  was  welcome  alike  to  farmers 
and  city  dwellers.  A  speedy  end  will  probably  be 
brought  to  tomato  packing,  as  cooler  weather  has 
come  in  the  wake  of  the  rain,  but  most  canneries  had 
already  been  closed  or  were  operating  but  one  or  two 
days  a  week.  In  a  few  districts  some  late  beans  are 
still  unharvested,  and  may  be  damaged  slightly,  and 
there  are  some  grapes  still  on  the  vines,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  a  market  could  have  been  found  for  these. 
The  fire  hazard  has  been  greatly  lessened  and  the  need 
for  pumping  for  irrigation  in  orchard  districts  has 
been  ended  for  the  season.  A  season  of  heavy  rains 
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and  snows  is  badly  needed  in  California,  where  the 
water  question  has  become  of  paramount  importance. 
Water  levels  are  the  lowest  ever  known,  and  huge 
losses  have  been  sustained  in  recent  years  by  lack  of 
water  for  irrigation. 

Peach  Growers — ^The  interesting  announcement  has 
been  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  it  will  shortly  set  a  date  for  a  meeting,  probably 
at  San  Francisco,  of  representative  peach  growers, 
canners  and  bankers,  the  idea  being  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  stabilization  of  the  industry.  While  last  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  was  held  down  to  a  very  light  one,  compar¬ 
atively  speaking,  and  a  considerable  acreage  has  been 
eliminated,  there  are  still  too  many  peaches  for  the 
markets  available.  During  the  past  two  seasons  plans 
have  been  followed  for  holding  down  the  packs  and 
reimbursing  growers  for  the  No.  1  fruit  left  unhar¬ 
vested,  but  the  feeling  is  general  that  some  definite 
plan  should  be  adopted  for  handling  the  problems  of 
the  canned  cling  peach  industry,  instead  of  making 
changes  each  season.  It  is  certain  that  neither  grow¬ 
ers  or  canners  have  made  profits  in  recent  years. 

The  Market — The  canned  food  market  has  been  none 
too  lively  during  the  past  week,  and  while  prices  in 
most  lines  have  been  fairly  w^ell  maintained,  there 
have  been  reports  of  concessions  on  some,  notably  on 
pineapple  and  peaches.  Concessions  on  the  former 
have  proved  a  forerunner  of  a  downward  price  revi¬ 
sion  on  the  complete  list  of  one  of  the  leading  ope¬ 
rators,  the  new  spot  list  going  into  eifect  October  26. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  sales  of  both  choice 
and  standard  peaches  have  been  made  of  late  at  prices 
below  the  opening  list,  but  these  have  not  become  gen¬ 
eral,  and  list  quotations  have  not  been  changed. 
Apricots  seem  to  be  holding  up  fairly  well,  and  this  is 
likewise  true  of  pears.  The  latter  have  actually  firmed 
up  a  bit,  now  that  this  fruit  is  being  held  more  strong¬ 
ly  in  the  Northwest. 

Pineapples — Sweeping  reductions  in  canned  pine¬ 
apple  prices,  bringing  these  down  to  the  lowest  levels 
in  the  history  of  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry, 
were  announced  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  under  date  of  October  26,  the  new  spot  list  to  be 
effective  at  once.  In  commenting  on  the  revision  in 
price.  President  James  D.  Dole  says  that  the  reduction 
was  made  as  a  result  of  a  careful  study  of  economic 
conditions  which  led  the  management  to  believe  that 
lower  prices  were  warranted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
general  commodity  price  level  is  lower  now  than  it  was 
when  pineapple  prices  were  named  in  April.  Second, 
a  firm  market  is  held  necessary  to  move  goods,  and  a 
firm  market  is  impossible  with  prices  out  of  line.  The 
present  prices,  it  is  stated,  are  designed  to  clear  ware¬ 
houses  before  next  year’s  pack.  H.  E.  MacConaughey, 
vice-president  and  sales  manager,  says  that  pineapple 
prices  have  been  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  canned 
foods  in  general,  but  that  despite  this  sales  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  heavier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  opening  prices,  brought  out  in  April,  were 
considered  very  low,  and  represented  about  a  16  per 
cent  cut  from  the  opening  of  the  previous  year.  In 
the  April  list,  for  instance,  fancy  sliced  in  the  No.  2V> 
size  was  quoted  at  $1.75  a  dozen,  as  compared  with 
$2.10  for  the  previous  year  and  $2.35  for  1929.  In  the 
new  list  this  size  and  grade  has  been  cut  to  $1.35. 
Here  is  a  decline  of  $1  a  dozen  in  a  little  more  than 
two  years.  The  new  list,  which  carries  reductions 
throughout,  is  as  follows: 


No. 

No. 

No.  2 

No.l 

Variety 

11/4 

Tall 

Tall 

8oz. 

Fancy  sliced  . $1.35 

$0.95 

$1.15 

$1.00 

Fancy  tidbits,  salad 

cuts  .  1.35 

.95 

1.15 

1.00 

.65 

Fancy  crushed .  1.35 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

.65 

Standard  sliced .  1.20 

.85 

1.00 

.95 

Stand,  tidbits,  salad 

cuts  .  1.20 

.85 

1.00 

.95 

Standard  crushed....  1.20 

.85 

1.00 

.95 

Broken  slices .  1.10 

.90 

Broken  pieces . 

Fancy  crushed,  pies 

and  pastry . 

Special  confection- 

ers’  crushed  for 

manufac.  confec . 

Unsweetened  (un- 

clarified)  juice....  1.05 

.85 

.70 

.50 

No.  1 

No. 

No. 

30 

fiat  or 

10s  in 

10s  in 

oz. 

Variety 

buffet 

syrup 

juice 

glass 

Fancy  sliced . 

$0.75 

$6.00 

$5.50 

$4.50 

Fancy  tidbits,  salad  cuts 

.75 

6.00 

5.50 

4.50 

Fancy  crushed . 

.75 

6.00 

4.50 

Standard  sliced . 

.671/,  5.50 

5.25 

Stand,  tidbits,  salad  cuts.. 

.67i/o  5.50 

5.25 

Standard  crushed . 

.671/,  5.50 

Broken  slices . 

5.00 

4.75 

Broken  pieces . 

5.00 

4.75 

Fancy  crushed,  pies  and 

pastry  . 4.25 

Special  confctrs.,  crushed 

for  manufac.  confctrs . 4.25 

Unsweetened  (unclarified) 
juice  .  3.00 


Salmon  Packs — ^The  Alaska  Packers  Association 
made  a  splendid  pack  of  salmon  during  the  season  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  a  close,  with  an  output  of  red  salmon 
that  proved  more  than  twice  the  entire  pack  of  all 
grades  for  1930.  Final  pack  figures  for  the  year  show 
a  total  output  by  this  concern  of  739,000  cases,  as 
compared  with  222,961  cases  a  year  ago,  reports  Pres¬ 
ident  William  Timson.  Of  this  amount  495,000  cases 
represents  reds,  against  131,016  last  year;  pinks  200,- 
000,  as  compared  with  67,638;  kings  8,000,  as  against 
3,248;  cohoes  6,000,  as  against  4,024,  and  chums  30,- 
000,  as  against  17,015  last  year. 

The  increase  in  the  run  of  red  fish,  coupled  with  the 
decline  in  commodity  prices  in  general,  has  resulted 
in  lower  prices,  but  opening  prices  are  being  firmly 
maintained  Last  year,  when  reds  were  scarce,  they 
sold  for  $3.10  a  dozen,  as  compared  with  $1  this  year. 
Pinks  are  selling  at  85c  a  dozen,  as  compared  with  $1 
last  year.  Export  business  is  light,  and  declining  for¬ 
eign  exchange  quotations  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
business  of  the  company.  England,  has  been  receiving 
much  of  its  salmon  from  Siberia,  where  it  has  financed 
fisheries  and  canneries,  and  the  San  Francisco  concern 
has  not  been  doing  a  large  canned  salmon  business 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years. 

A  bankruptcy  schedule,  signed  by  President  Leo 
Pecoraro,  of  the  Garden  Valley  Canning  Company,  of 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  been  filed  in  the  Federal  Court. 
This  shows  debts  of  $333,246  and  assets  of  $362,976. 
The  assets  include  $140,000  in  real  estate,  $75,000  in 
stock  and  $131,914  in  machinery.  The  company  went 
into  bankruptcy  several  months  ago. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  SpeHM  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . 

Large,  No.  2% .  3.60 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  4.75 

Medium.  No.  2*4 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.25 

Medium,  No.  2*^ . 

Small.  No.  2Vj . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.85 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  2.70 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . .  -50  . 

No.  2*4  .  1-05  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

BEANSt 

Slringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2.  .6(i  .62 '-j 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.10 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.25  . 

LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.75  1.75 

No.  10  . 9.00  - 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.46  ........ 

No.  10  .  8.00  - 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.10  1.20 

No.  10  .  5.60  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 90  .90 

No.  10  .  4.75  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . - . 77% . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . . .  1-86 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  3  . 1.15  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.76  4.00 

Cut.  No.  2 . SO  1.10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.86  - 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.90  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTJ 


Standard.  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80  .80 

No.  3  . 86  .90 

No.  10  .  2.65  2.76 

SPINACH* 

Slandard  No.  2 . 70  .67% 

No.  >>4  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  3  ..T .  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

o.  ::  . 1.15  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

AO  ::  .  1.00  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.15  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2'..  . 90  .90 

*>  ...  3  .  1.00  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.15 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 .  .5(»  . 

K.  O.  B.  County . ll'-.  .45 

No.  2  . _V..’ . .  .80  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.35  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 47*4 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  . 

No  7  . . 7'i  .67% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62*/. . 

No.  3  . 1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  H.  County . 3.15  3.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard.  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .37*/. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.25  ' 

Ste.'dard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2*/>,  Y.  C.  1.36  1.45 

Choice.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  1.50  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  No.  2*4 .  1.50  1.35 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2*4 .  1-36  1.20 

S'iced  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.8J  1,15 

Sliced  Standard,  No,  2 .  l.OJ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  5  00  . 

Enstern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 .  _...... 


RASPBERRIES* 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2....«_ . .  .......  _..... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2..„ . .  2.00  _..... 


xvea,  syrup,  rso.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 86 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.70 

Extra.  Preserved.  No.  1 . 95 

Extra.  Preserved.  No.  2 .  1.90 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

*.».  1  s  .  10.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz.  . 76 

17  oz . 80 

10  cz .  1.00 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Diced,  No.  lo .  3.90  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  .85  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .75 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  .67% 

Standard.  No.  10 . 4.10  4.25 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 82%........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . LOO  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 72%....„.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.76 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets.  2s .  1.30 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.20 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets.  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 80 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  1.00  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 90  1.00 

No.  4  Stds.  Alaskas.  2s . 85  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.00  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs .  4.76  6.26 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.50  5.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . 86  ....... 

No.  3 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10.........._.......»„_......... . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . .  ........ 

New  York,  No.  10 .  2.65  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.60  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.25  . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  .3..V)  _...... 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2*4 .  1.60  1.15 

rVioice,  No.  2*4 .  1.80  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2%— 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


No.  10,  water .  4.00  ........ 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 .  1.65 

No.  10  .  6.36  6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red.  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26  ........ 

California  Standard,  2% .  2.40  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.50 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2„... 

No.  10 . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz.  . 65  ....... 

No.  2  .  1.35  1.36 

No.  6 .  4.10  4.25 

No.  1  Juice . 86  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  1.00  . 

Fancy.  No.  2*4 .  1.50  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2*4..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  .  2.15 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60  6.26 


LOBSTER* 


I'lnts,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

*4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.26 

iq-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . . 1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  1.10  tl.20 

8  oz .  2.00  ........ 

10  oz .  2.20  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.46  2.40 

Hat.  No.  .  1.70  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.85  . 

Hat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  *4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  *4 . 72*4  .92*4 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 92% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.40  . 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall.. . 87%  .87*4 

Medium.  Red.  Tall .  2.00  . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.40  1.40 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.60  . 

SARD'NESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

•i  O'l.  keyless  .  t3.15 

*/4  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys., .  *3.70 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.10 

%  Oil,  carton .  *4.10 

*4  Mustard,  Keyless . *8.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  +2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1 .  3.36  *3.00 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  *48  . . .  8.60 

White,  Is  .  13.00 

1  liie  Fin.  *4 .  6.76 

Pine  Fin,  Is .  12.60 

Striped,  *4  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %8  .  4.76  6.26 

S  rmed,  Is  .  8.60  11.60 

Yellow,  *48,  Fancy .  4.90  . 

Yellows,  *48,  Fancy .  7.80  6.60 

Yellow,  Is  . 14.60  12.60 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gams. 
ADJUSTERS,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chlsholm-Rydor  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinda 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 


BASKETS,  Picking 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va.  „  „ 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Wis. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  VegeUble  and  Fruit 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


boilers  and  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Bdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc, 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  lo  Buy  and  Seil  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 


Bottle  Cap's.  See  Caps. 

Bottio  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baitimora 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

'^*'ain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  Sea  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapnutn  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinoore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimorsi 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

SROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Pi^ucta. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckete,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoHne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery, 
tdw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baitimor* 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

E  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chleaga 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Ca,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Ca,  Chicago,  IlL 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  Ji 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baitimora. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-(Xiapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Eta). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


(Boxea 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K,  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Cora.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTUREIS,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel.  Baitimora 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Capa,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baitimora 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baitimora 
Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  atjmrfu 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lannenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tknks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baitimora 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B»lin-Chapman  Co.,  ^rlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baitimora 
Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Ca,  New  York  City, 
n.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Ca,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ina,  Baitimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baitimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakam  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicaga 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsap.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianai>olis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  Sec  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Gri^.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Parins  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepota  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GEARS,  SPROCKETS,  Etc. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaeo. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Cora  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 

GUMS,  for  labels  and  cases 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KEITTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneoos. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co..  CincinnatL 
LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Balt-imore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines^  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  C&,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  M.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca.  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  Bee  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  ^uipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  (^darburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine.  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slajrman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Cannere’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Bwlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  CJo.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

'Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Badtimore. 

Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  V/is. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHEIRS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


November  2,  1931 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Tnicks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Osden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

of 

Known  Quality 


NEW  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 


THIS  NEW  INTRODUCTION  HAS  PROVEN  TO  HAVE  OUTSTANDING 
MERIT  FOR  CANNERS. 

Concentrated  in  season,  prolific  in  yield,  with  slender,  round  meaty,  stringless  pods, 
it  produces  a  quality  pack  of  small  whole  beans,  or  is  equally  good  for  cuts  in  larger 
sizes. 

WE  ARE  operating  more  than  a  thousand  acres  in  1  RIAL  AND  BREEDING 
GROUNDS  under  an  expert  personnel,  to  produce  seed  of  highest  quality.  This 
product  and  the  experience  of  75  years  are  at  your  service. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


